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URING the short fifteen min- 
utes that Bob had been talk- 
ing with Jordan, George had 

been sulking. George could hardly 
bring himself to ask pardon of his 
cousin, but he knew that Uncle 
Joe had been in earnest when he 
had declared that unless he apolo- 
gized he should have no supper; 
and George knew also that this 
time Aunt Lida would not be per- 
mitted to coax him back to good 
humor. Finally he had dragged 
himself unwillingly from his seat 
and loitered down to the old barn; 
any kind of muttered apology 
would satisfy Bob. 

Bob’ was still behind the big 
automobile as George entered, and 
Jordan was sitting with his hand 
on the gear shift; he managed it 
with his thumb and the curve of 
his palm and kept all the fingers of 
his glove in alignment. As he saw 
George he shifted quickly into low 
speed, but did not release the clutch. 

“Now what’s wrong?” Bob 
thought. “Why isn’t he off? He 
can’t afford to take chances hang- 
ing around here.” Then, stepping 
forward, he saw George. 

“Who are you?” Jordan asked 
sharply of the boy. 

Bob spoke quickly: “Go on back 
to the house, George, and ask Uncle 
Joe to come over.” 

Jordan laughed as he shifted the 
speed lever back to the neutral 
position. “Oh, you’re just an errand 
boy, are you. When I first saw you 
I thought maybe you were a 
partner in the concern.” 

“I ought to be,” George declared. 
“T’ve lived in New York, and I 
know a lot more about motor cars 
than Bob does.” 

“Go on back to the house,” Bob 
repeated. 

“Brother?” asked Jordan. 

“No,” George answered; “he’s only 
my cousin.” 

“If you know what’s good for you, 
you'll do what I tell you,” scoffed 
Jordan. “If he tells your uncle all the 
things about you that he has been 
telling me, the old gentleman will have 
it in for you.” 

George’s face darkened. “What has 
he been saying about me?” 

“Tm not telling,” replied Jordan, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Don’t. be a fool,” Bob interrupted 
again. “I haven’t been talking about 
you; go on and ask Uncle Joe to come.” 








As George raised the trapdoor his eyes met his cousin’s. ‘‘If you shut that, 





it’s up to you!’’ said Bob 
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Chapter Eight. Bob takes a leap in the dark 


“Go yourself; I’m not your 
errand boy,” retorted George. 
“What has he been saying about 
me?” he asked Jordan. 

“Things that it might be as 
well your uncle didn’t hear.” 

“He’s told Uncle Joe enough 
tales about me already,” said George, scowl- 
ing. “I’ll get even with him.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” Jordan encour- 
aged him. “Don’t let him make a baby of 
you.” 

“You needn’t be afraid I’m going to run 
his errands,” boasted George. 

“You’re a donkey,” Bob interrupted im- 
patiently and turned toward the telephone 
booth. 

“Head him off,” whispered Jordan. “Lock 
the booth and bring me the key.” 

George slid behind a row of automobiles 
and, running noiselessly the length of the barn, 
had the door locked before Bob even saw 
him. Bob’s dash was too late, for George, who 
could run like a cat, was halfway back to the 
entrance of the barn, where the car stood. 





“Give me the key; I'll keep it 
for you,” said Jordan, laughing. 

“Give it to me,” demanded Bob. 

But George had already tossed 
it to Jordan. 

“Oh, you idiot!” groaned Bob. 
“You’re more simple than I 
thought you could be.” As he spoke he knew 
why Jordan was lingering; he would not 
leave Bob free to telephone. 

And still Jordan did not start the car. 

“Not satisfied yet?” Bob asked himself. 
“What else can he want? That’s it; he wants 
to use the telephone himself before he gets 
away. When he once starts he doesn’t want 
to stop again. Well, he’ll get to that telephone 
only over my dead body.” 

Bob drew a quick breath and clenched his 
hands. If he were not careful, Jordan might 
knock him on the head to get rid of him, for 
with Bob out of the way the man’s path 
would be clear. “I’m showing my hand too 
plainly,” Bob concluded. “I'll get back to a 
waiting game; reinforcements are sure to ar- 
rive if I can hold Jordan long enough.” 


Forcing himself to grin as natu- 
rally as he could, he returned to 
the automobile. “You put one over 
on me that time, kid,” he said 
to George. “You sure can run. Lend 
me your legs like a good chap and 
call Uncle Joe for me.” 

“Uncle Joe with a leather strap 
in his hand,” Jordan added softly. 

The allusion sent the hot blood 
into George’s face. Uncle Joe had 
never laid a hand on him in his 
life, but the memory of the licking 
that Bob had given him surged 
back through George’s self-centred 
mind and brought with it one of 
the rushes of anger that he had 
never learned to control. “I won’t 
do any of your old errands for 
you!” he called shrilly. 

Bob took a step forward, and 
George thought that his cousin was 
going to thrash him again. With a 
courage born of anger he sprang 
like a panther at Bob; indeed he 
looked so much like a wild animal 
in a rage that Bob gave way a step 
the better to meet the attack. Then 
George suddenly stopped short 
with a warning cry, and Bob, 
glancing back over his shoulder, 
saw that he was on the verge of 
the open trapdoor. To save him- 
self from falling, he could only 
leap backward into the opening. 
He sat down suddenly as he struck 
the cellar floor and remained that 
way a moment, watching George’s 
scared face in the opening. The next 
instant Jordan’s appeared beside 
it. “That was a very clever trick, 
young man,” he said, laughing. 

“We'll have to get him up,” said 
George. 

“Not if you’re the plucky lad I take 
you to be. An hour’s solitary confine- 
ment will take the nonsense out of that 
fresh young man. He'll call ‘enough’ 
by that time.” 

“He left me down there a whole 
afternoon,” George muttered. 

“Tit for tat,” replied Jordan easily. 
“Shut down the trap and we’ll take 
a drive together while this clever 
young cousin of yours eats a little 
humble pie.” 

“I don’t know,” George replied 
hesitatingly. . 

“Oh, all right,” said Jordan. “I 
thought you were more of a man. Let 
him up if you want to and then watch 
him run home to tell your uncle on 
you.” 

George scowled again; he was think- 
ing of the unspoken apology. 
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“Be a sport,” said Jordan, grinning. “An 
hour in a barn cellar isn’t such a terrible 
thing. Some one will come along and pull 
him out before long. We'll take a turn and 
come back to see. I thought you might like 
to drive the car. You look able to.” 

George’s vanity got the better of him. 
“There isn’t a car made I can’t run.” 

“But uncle won't let you go if he knows? 
I must be off. Are you coming ?” 

Bob got to his feet slowly. “Throw me 
down that crate, kid,” he shouted. “I must 
get out of this.” 

“Must he?” jeered Jordan. “If he comes 
up, it’s the end of our ride.” 

“It means more than you know, kid,” Bob 
said earnestly. He was on the point of telling 
him who the man was, but he restrained 
himself. 

“You'll certainly know more if you let 
him up,” said Jordan. “This is the last call; 
I’m off.” 

As George raised the trapdoor his eyes 
met his cousin’s. “If you shut that, it’s up to 
you!” said Bob. 

With a quick movement Jordan stumbled 
against George and shook his arm so that the 
trapdoor slipped from his grasp and fell shut 
into place. 

“Well staged, Gentleman Jordan,” Bob said 
to himself. “I’m out of the way without your 
lifting a hand, and now that you're free you 
won’t waste much more time before you get 
into the telephone booth. The next stunt for 
me is to put myself under the floor of it; 
there are some cracks in that floor, and if I 
can’t see what your next move is at least I 
can hear what it’s to be.” 

Bob crept noiselessly across the cellar 
floor to the corner below the telephone. 
Diagonal timbers braced the uprights on thai 
side of the wall, and one of the braces hap- 
pened to be right under the telephone. For 
Bob to shin up the support until his head was 
close beneath the floor was not hard, but to 
hold so uncomfortable a position was a good 
deal of a strain. Settling himself as firmly as 
possible, he lay still. The door of the booth 
above him had just opened; some one had 
paused on the threshold. “You run the car 
down to the gas tank and fill her up,” Bob 
heard Jordan say. “I'll join you in a minute.” 
Then the man closed the door. 

Bob’s muscles tightened. He must listen 
and not make a sound. He was so close that 
he could hear Jordan take the receiver from 
the hook. “Milton Center 355,” he said in‘a 
low tone that nevertheless reached Bob’s ears 
plainly. 

“Milton Center 355,” 
shan’t lose that number.” 

“Hello!” said Jordan. “You know who I 
am?—Well, it’s all right, and I’ll be with you 
soon. I’ve picked up a car, and I’m going to 
run it straight through to the Corners.—Yes, 
I'm coming the back way through New 
Sharon. I'll pick you up, and we'll run on to 
Hicks’s.—That’s all. Call up Hicks at once.” 

The receiver snapped back on the hook. 
Bob under the floor clung for dear life as 
Jordan opened the door and, locking the 
telephone booth behind him, crossed the 
barn with swift strides. Bob had wanted to 
sneeze; he had been sure that his grasp would 
not hold; he was so close up under the floor 
that he had feared that Jordan might hear 
the beating of his heart. None of those things 
had happened; he had lain quiet, and his re- 
ward was a complete knowledge of Jordan’s 
plans. 

“T have it as straight as a die,” he said as 
he reached the floor of the cellar. “Jordan’s 
pal lives at telephone 355 Milton Center; his 
second pal, Hicks, lives at Milton Corners; 
Jordan is making for Milton by way of the 
back road through New Sharon. With that 
big car he could cover the 
distance in half an hour,— 
three quarters at the most, 
—but on flat tires—well, 
he may not get there at 
all. Now it’s up to me to 
pull out of this and get in 
touch with Haynes, the 
sheriff.” 

Bob’s first attempt at 
escape was through the 
boarded-up windows. He 
went in vain from one to 
another in hope of finding 
a weak board or a loose 
nail. “That isn’t the way 
Uncle Joe works,” he con- 
cluded at last disconsolate- 
ly. “When he boards up 
windows he boards up win- 
dows, and what keeps 
tramps out keeps me in. If 
IT had a battering-ram I 
might knock out a board, 


thought Bob. “I 
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but they’re too strong for my shoulders. 
Now what ?” 

After a little while he determined to as- 
sault the trapdoor; but it was too high for 
him to reach; even when he ran and jumped 
his fingers failed to touch the door. Then he 
took out his flash light to search for a stick 
long enough to reach to the trap, although he 
had little hope of finding one. He and George 
had raked over the floor and had taken out 
all the rubbish before Uncle Joe had nailed 
up the windows. 

“Well!” Bob exclaimed when he had looked 
everywhere in the cellar, “It’s like Aunt 
Lida. She always says that she never thinks 
she sews too well till she comes to rip up a 
dress. I wish Uncle Joe and I had slighted 
things a little. I’ve got to get out of this 
place. What time is it anyhow?” 

It was just three o’clock. “The worst time 
of day to get caught down here,” he la- 
mented. “It may easily be another hour be- 
fore anyone comes for a car, and no one will 
be parking so late as this. Where’s Lewis? He 
needn’t stay to see all the oxen in creation. 
He ought to be here; he probably will be 
here any minute now.” 

But again Bob was not hopeful. He knew 
how irresponsible Lewis was; if he were 
interested in oxen he would never stop to 
think of time until he had seen every beast, 
white, black or red, little, middle-sized or big, 
that the fair had to show. Lewis was no more 
to be counted on than the car owners were. 

“And Uncle Joe isn’t likely to come down 
until he thinks it’s time for me to get some 
supper,” Bob decided. “Great Scott, I never 
before knew how it felt-to be trapped! If I 
were out I’d have Jordan in no time, and here 
he is running away while I’m tied by the leg. 
Oh, why was I such a fool as to give up the 
car once I had it! I'll lose Mr. Bonner’s car 
by my own stupidity, I told him I was re- 
sponsible, and I thought I could meet an 
emergency as well as any chap could. And 
this is how I’ve done it. He’ll show no mercy. 
I wonder where George is? I guess it’s come 
to the point where hollering is my only help.” 

With all the strength of his sturdy lungs 
he called and halloed. For fifteen minutes he 
continued to shout at intervals; but no one 
answered. “That’s that!” he said at last as 
he sat down on the dirt floor. “It’s no good. 
I’m done.” 

For several minutes he sat there, despond- 
ent, and then he jumped restlessly to his 
feet again. There must be some way out. It 
seemed wrong that fate should hold him 
helpless in the dark while so great a villain 
as Jordan sped away to safety. The man 
must be caught. Righteousness and justice 
demanded that his evil career be stopped, 
that law-abiding folks should no longer suffer 
at his hands. “I’m not getting anywhere,” he 
asserted, “and Jordan is getting somewhere 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour—if he’s still 
running. There’s a chance that the tacks will 
hold some time before the tires go flat, and 
there’s a chance that Jordan will run on flat 
tires and a very good chance that he can pick 
up new ones. He'll do his best to reach Mil- 
ton Corners. Even if Manning gets on his 
trail before he starts away from the Corners, 
it won’t help much. After that, with the car 
altered and shipped off to another part of 
the country, we’ll probably never get a trace 
of it. I’ve got to get out of this hole; I’ve 
got to do it now, that’s all.” 

Frowning intently, he pondered for a few 
moments. “I can’t dig my way out; the 
foundations are too far down. I can’t get out 
sidewise; the nails in the windows are too 
strong. I can’t holler myself out—I’ve tried 
that; the only thing I haven’t tried is up 
through the floor. I’ll start at the telephone 
and test all the planks above the braces.” 

With fresh courage he 
climbed up the brace once 
more; then, holding on by 
his legs, he used all the 
strength of his arms to 
force out a board above his 
head. But the floor proved 
to be as strong as the side 
wall. He went up the next 
brace and the next and the 
next—but with no better 
result. The planks might 
as well have been iron. 
Breathless, he came down 
the last brace and leaned 
back in the corner. As he 
did so something jogged 
against his shoulders, and, 
turning quickly, he saw 
what it was. “Can you 
beat that!” he exclaimed. 
“T’m like the hen that 
starved to death, sitting 
on a peck measure of meal. 


I should think I had ‘slid down this hay 
chute enough times when I was a kid not 
to forget it was here, even if the cow stalls 
are gone, There’s slope enough, and it’s nar- 
row enough for me to work up to the barn 
floor, or I’m a dunce. Where’s the opening ? 
Oh, here it is, but what under the sun did 
Uncle Joe want to nail it up for? Good 
enough; the thing is in one piece like a door, 
and it’s put in with screws. My knife ought 
to manage those.” 

With the end of his big blade Bob drew 
out one screw after another. They came as 
easily as if they had been soaped until he 
reached the last two, and then he gave the 


OPEN STOCK. 
Sy Mabel Nelson Thurston 


T was a wet, gusty March afternoon—the 
last day in which you would expect to 
see a vision. Certainly Janey Welsh, who 

with her umbrella held slantwise in front of 
her to keep it from turning inside out was 
going down Farragut Avenue at five o’clock, 
never dreamed what she was to see. when she 
turned the next corner..As a matter of fact 
she had almost passed the vision—it was in 
the window of Morgan & Dale’s—when a 
glint of daffodils flashed on her eye, and she 
turned. In the next five minutes more than 
one person wondered what could induce any 
girl to stop in the midst of so heavy a storm 
to stare into a shop window. 

Janey had forgotten the storm. In there 
behind the plate glass was no wind. Not a 
petal of the daffodils quivered; the lights 
under the golden candle shades were as quiet 
as sunlight; the exquisite lunch cloth hung in 
smooth, gleaming folds, But Janey was not 
seeing the lunch cloth or the candles or even 
the daffodils. With wistful eyes she was look- 
ing at the china. Green and gold it was— 
yellow primroses and leaves of delicate 
springtime green scattered over a creamy sur- 
face. There were not too many decorations; 
the table did not appear to be too “set.” It 
was a veritable springtime table. 

“Oh!” Janey gasped. “Oh!” As if a magi- 
cian had waved his wand she saw the dishes 
filled with her mother’s biscuits, with her 
shortcake, with her salads; with lettuce 
against those green leaves you couldn’t tell 
which was which! And then in sharp con- 
trast she saw the table at home as she had 
seen it twice a day and three times on Sun- 
days ever since she could remember. The 
plates were thick and white, and some of the 
cups were bluebird ware from the five-and- 
ten-cent store; some had pink flowers, and 
two had dull flecks where once a cheap gold 
band had girdled them. “Fifty-eight varie- 
ties,” she murmured whimsically. Then sud- 
denly her lips settled into a firm line, and, 
closing her umbrella, she walked into Morgan 
& Dale’s, the most expensive china shop in 
the city. 

Janey never had been in Morgan & Dale’s 
before, although she could not remember the 
time when she had not lingered in passing 
the windows. In the silver and the glassware 
department clerks directed her to the ele- 
vator, which deposited her the next moment 
in a region of marvelous flower bowls, jade 
green, amber and zenith blue like fragments 
of stained-glass windows. She hurried by them 
without glancing right or left and then passed 
through a shining fairy region of lamps and 
candle shades. A few steps farther and she 
was among tables and tables of open stock. 

Janey went straight to the pattern that she 
had seen in the window. Without looking she 
knew that there was no other pattern like it, 
no other so full of springtime beauty. Above 
the table a card covered with figures was 
hanging; it was like a ledger sheet in a field 
of daffodils. For a moment the figures danced 
in front of Janey’s eyes; then she read stead- 
ily: “Cowslip pattern, 100 pieces, $98. Open 
Stock.” Details followed: dinner plates were 
eight dollars a dozen; breakfast plates were 
six dollars; vegetable dishes were two dol- 
lars each. She glanced down the list and 
added expertly. The smallness of the total 
dazed her. It really was possible! Morgan & 
Dale happened to be advertising their cheaper 
goods for a day or two. If she could save 
three dollars a month, in two years she could 
have all that she needed. Yes, in less than 
two years, for she would persuade the family 
to give her odd pieces for Christmas and 
birthdays. 

“Want to be waited on?” an indifferent 
young voice asked her. One of the clerks was 
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improvised door a hard wrench. As it came 
loose the board fell, and a deluge of things 
bumped and clattered about his head until he 
stepped back and put up his arms to pro- 
tect himself. 

When the things had ceased to fall Bob, a 
bit dazed, turned his light to the cellar floor. 
Round him lay an assortment of small articles 
most of which were of silver; there were 
table silver, toilet silver, picture frames, brass 
candlesticks and one small piece of bronze. 
He stared and then grinned slowly. “Well!” 
he .exclaimed. “If I haven’t unearthed Jor- 
dan’s cache!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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It was in the window of Morgan & Dale’s 


looking past’ Janey’s head, and her whole 
attitude proclaimed that she was well aware 
that the girl was no customer. 

Janey turned; her eyes were dark with ex- 
citement. “Oh, I believe I can!” she cried. 
“Not all at once, but a little every month. 
Isn’t it the loveliest thing!” 

The clerk colored slightly and then coughed. 
“Tt’s a very good-looking pattern,” she 
agreed, smiling. 

Janey’s color was coming and going. “It’s 
surely open stock ?” she asked. 

“Certainly it is open stock.” 

Janey drew a deep breath of complete 
satisfaction. “I'll begin with the small plates 
—a dozen. Send them to Miss Janey 
Welsh —” 

The Welsh household was in its usual tu- 
multuous and cheerful confusion when Janey, 
having placed her dripping umbrella in the 
umbrella jar in the hall, pushed open the door 
of the dining room. The mixture of sights and 
sounds and scents would have bewildered 
anyone who was unused to them. Granny in 
the sagging, creaking red-covered rocking- 
chair was rocking like a mechanical toy; 
Sarita, whose bobbed hair made a golden 
mist round her pert face, was flashing back 
and forth as she set the table with the old 
ware and the bluebird cups and saucers; Dan 
was trying to jig in the kitchen; and the 
youngsters, Benny and Flossie, were having a 
wild game of tag under everyone’s feet and 
yet managing to escape disaster. Added to 
those sights and sounds were the clatter of 
dishes, the sizzle of frying mush and the 
appetizing scent of stew and baked apples. 
Janey smiled as she listened to the tangle of 
broken sentences and exclamations. “You, 
Benny, if you don’t get out from under 
foot!” “Ma, I want a scarf with orange 
stripes.” “He won't try it a second time, I’ll 
tell the world that!” “I never saw the beat of 
you children! I believe you could eat a hun- 
dred cookies a day!” “If I’ve told Hattie 
Bascom once, I’ve told her fifty times. It runs 
in the Bascom family; they’re all light-com- 
plected and —” 

Janey continued to smile and stand in the 
doorway until the family discovered her. 
Then an affectionate onslaught fairly sub- 
merged her. Sweeping the younger ones aside, 
Ma Welsh issued prompt orders: “Sarita, you 
see to the mush while I feel Janey’s skirts. I 
thought so. Janey Welsh, you go straight up- 
stairs and change your shoes and stockings 
and skirts. Mind, your stockings too!” 

The family were at the table when Janey 
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came down; that is, all were at table except 
ma, who was seldom in her seat, but who 
like the flycatchers seemed able to feed herself 
on the wing. But pa was in his place, and was 
smiling happily at Janey. “Some weather 
out, Janey ?” 

“T should say so! Ma, if you don’t come in 
and sit down! I’m not going to eat a mouth- 
ful until you do!” 

“You stop fussing and eat your supper,” 
ma replied. “I'll be there in-a minute. I’m 
dishing up the dumplings.” 

“Dumplings!” Dan. whooped. “Dumplings, 
ma! I thought you’d forgotten. I’d been fish- 
ing all round in the dish and couldn’t get a 
bite.” 

Ma came in laughing and scornful. “For- 
gotten! When did I ever forget? Tell me 
that! I’d only put them in the warm oven so 
they wouldn’t get soaked through. There 
now, granny first.” 

Granny had a tale to tell of the dangers 
of dumplings. She knew a man once who had 
died from eating them; but she ate hers with 
relish. So did everyone else. Granny’s tales 
were like familiar seasoning. Besides, no one 
by any possibility could imagine anyone’s 
dying from ma’s cooking. 

As Janey laughed at Dan’s jokes and 
half listened to Sarita’s chatter she saw in 
imagination the stew in a dish with yellow 
cowslips on the cover and a delicate green 
leaf like a tiny outstretched hand thrust 
from beneath the slices of golden-brown 
mush. As from a vast distance she heard 
granny airing one of her grievances: “That 
Emily Bascom! She had on her sitting 
breeches and stayed for three mortal hours. 
I thought I’d have conniption fits.” 

Janey looked round the table. Stew and 
dumplings and mush had disappeared. Granny 
was submerging her baked apple in milk; 
Benny and Flossie, watching each other 
sharply, were burying theirs in sugar. 

“I bought something today,” Janey began. 

The whole family looked up quickly. 
Sarita’s small face kindled with excitement. 
“OQ Janey, was it earrings?” 

“Karrings!” Janey retorted scornfully. “I 
should say not!” 

“Did you get yourself some shoes?” ma- 
asked, “It certainly is time.” 

Janey shook her head, a trifle shamefaced. 
“No, it wasn’t shoes. Mine can go another 
month easily. It —” 

“T should think you’d better be buying 
under flannels and take care of your health,” 
granny remarked. “The way you flibberti- 
gibbets go round these days—” 

“Now, gran, you know that I haven’t had 
a sick day in five years,” Janey protested. 

“Gran ought to be in a doctor’s office. 
She’d scare people into being patients,” Dan 
said with a grin. 

“Now, Dan, you’d ought to be respectful 
to gran,” ma admonished him. “Don’t you 
mind him, gran.” 

Granny sniffed disdainfully. “You needn’t 
be giving me advice, Sarey Welsh,” she 
retorted. “I’ve been handling boys since be- 
fore you were born.” 

“Any other guess?” Janey interposed. 
“No? Well, it is a set of dishes, or rather the 
beginning of one. I’m going to get some 
every month till I have the set. It’s open 
stock, so I can be as long as I want in doing 
i ? 


“Dishes! Janey Welsh, what do you want 
more dishes for?” 

“More to wash!” The overwhelming griev- 
ance was Flossie’s. 

“Janey Welsh, a whole set!” exclaimed 
ma. 

Granny for one of the half dozen times in 
her life was speechless. ; 

“Dishes,” replied Janey, nodding. “Look 

at ours!” She waved her hand toward the 
kitchen where the assorted crockery was 
visible in tipsy piles upon the table. “Hardly 
any two pieces alike! You can’t have a pretty 
table! And mine—oh, wait till you see them! 
It will be like eating off flowers.” 
_ “Who cares what he eats off of?” Dan 
jeered. “You’ve got it all wrong, sis. Just 
give Jim Peters a piece of shortcake like 
ma’s.” 

“Maybe I shall,” Janey retorted, coloring. 
“And there isn’t anybody thinks more of 
ma’s cooking than I do. My dishes will just 
set it off.” 

“Need new dishes ’bout as much as a cat 
needs two tails!” Granny had revived. 

From the end of, the table pa spoke, and 
through the bewilderment in his face shone 
clear and unwavering a beautiful loyalty: 

I guess Janey’s money is her own to do what 
she pleases with, and nobody has any right 
to say anything about it.” 

The chairs shuffled on the floor as the 
family pushed them back in rising. Janey 
gave her father a hug. “You shall have the 
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It was such a happy evening, . 


first plate,” she promised him. “And, children, 
you can all run off. I’m going to help ma 
tonight.” 

Janey and her mother had a lovely eve- 
ning together, and at the end of it ma was 
enthusiastic over the new china. And the 
next night when a wonderful salad appeared 
upon the cowslip plates no one of the family 
had any adverse criticisms to offer, not even 
Dan. To be sure, granny muttered a classic 
statement about a fool and his money, but 
later in the evening when Janey heard her 
boasting to a neighbor about the new dishes 
the remark lost its force. 

For Janey the three months that followed 
were like a green and golden dream. She 
bought lace paper to edge the shelves that of 
his own accord Dan had put up in the dining 
room to hold the new treasure, and on the 
paper she set the plates and the cups and the 
saucers. And at Christmas she had a veritable 
china shower. Pa gave her the largest platter, 
and ma gave her the lovely little teapot; 
Sarita and Dan gave the pitcher and the 
sugar bowl, and the children gave butter 
dishes. Granny gave a vegetable dish. “Vanity 
of vanities!” was her response to Janey’s 
words of thanks. On Christmas night they 
used all the dishes for supper, and Jim Peters 
declared that they were the most beautiful 
he had ever seen. 

It was a few weeks after Christmas that 
Janey first noticed a shadow on ma’s face; 
she noticed also that Dan was growing irri- 
table and that Sarita was sometimes imper- 
tinent. It was long before ma told Janey 
what was on her mind, but she did tell her 
at last. “I’m that worried I don’t know what 
to do,” she admitted. “It ain’t any use to 
bother pa; he couldn’t do anything. But 
Dan’s going around a lot with that no- 
account frizzled-up Hollis girl, and Sarita— 
it seems as if Sarita ain’t thinking of a thing 
but clothes. She flew into a temper yesterday 
because I said she was too young to wear 
earrings. She said it was her money, like your 
dishes. I couldn’t seem to make her see any 
difference.” 

“Sarita’s so pretty,” said Janey thought- 
fully. “I suppose it’s natural. But Dan— 
that’s worse. Maybe if I’d play the piano 
for his flute sometimes—I’ve been kind of 
letting things crowd it out since Christmas.” 

“If they were only like you, Janey!” ma 
said with trembling lips. 

Those trembling lips frightened Janey. 
Only twice in her life had she ever seen her 
mother cry. She put her arm round her 
mother’s plump waist. 
“Don’t you worry, ma. 
There couldn’t anything 
go wrong really, not with 
any of our children; you 
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know there couldn’t. As for being like me, 
Dan’s ten times cleverer, and Sarita’s fifty 
times better looking. You know you wouldn’t 
give up being proud of their cleverness and 
looks for anything in the world.” 

“Maybe I’ve been too proud,” ma said 
humbly. 

But Janey scoffed vigorously, and when she 
went upstairs to change her dress—Jim 
Peters was going to take her to an enter- 
tainment that evening—she left her mother 
looking almost like her usual cheerful self. 

For once Janey was glad that she need not 
talk to Jim Peters. As she sat listening to the 
music she was thinking not of it but of dinner 
plates scattered over with cowslips. And she 
thought also of earrings and of new shoes, 
which really were necessary now, and flutes 
—the real thing “all wool and a yard wide,” 
as Dan had described one in an expansive 
moment. Dan’s birthday would come in three 
days; Sarita’s would not come till summer. 
And with Sarita you couldn’t wait till 
summer! 

“Good music,’ Jim Peters declared as 
they left the concert; his voice was full of 
satisfaction. The satisfaction was always in 
Jim’s eyes when he looked at Janey. 

She started. “Yes, lovely,” she agreed. 

It was three days to pay day. On all of 
those days Janey was adding, subtracting, 
calculating. The third day she made her 
decision and bought a new flute, a marvelous 
bit of wood that held in its slender length a 
treasure of liquid sweetness. Moreover, at 
Lasquelle’s, not at a department store, she 
bought a little frock. It was brown with 
touches of orange. That night Janey did not 
go home past Morgan & Dale’s. 

There was to be a supper for Dan’s birth- 
day, and the Hollis girl was coming to it. 
Janey put the flute at Dan’s plate and gave 
the box to Sarita 

“Any string to it?” Sarita asked, sharply 
suspicious. “You needn’t think you can 
switch me from earrings!” 

“Not a string. I just thought you’d look 
so pretty in it.” 

Sarita had unwrapped the paper and was 
staring at the box. “Janey Welsh! Not 
Lasquelle’s!” 

Janey nodded. Suddenly with a flash of 
joy she knew that her little sister meant 
much more to her than the loveliest dishes 
in all the world. Sarita was dancing round 
the room with the box hugged tight in her 
arms. “Lasquelle’s! Lasquelle’s! Won’t I 
make the girls green with envy.” 

She hurried upstairs. Five 
minutes later she came back. She 
was actually shy, and her eyes 
were like stars. “O Janey!” she 
breathed. Then her eyes suddenly 
widened. “Janey Welsh, where 
are your dinner plates?” she 
demanded. 

“In Morgan & Dale’s,” Janey 
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replied and laughed contentedly. “They can 
wait. The gown couldn’t.” 

“Oh, you—you oughtn’t to have,” Sarita 
said falteringly. 

“I guess I can do what I want to with my 
own money for my own sister!” Janey 
retorted. “Sh! There’s Dan.” 

But Dan did not come into the room. He 
dashed by up to his own room, where they 
heard him hurrying about overhead. 

“Getting ready for his precious Angelina 
Hollis,” said Sarita. “Wait till she sees my 
gown!” 

A chair overturned, and then Dan sped 
down the stairs and dashed out for the 
Hollis girl. In a few minutes they came in 
together; the Hollis girl was powdered and 
earringed and pert, and Dan was embarrassed 
and walked with a swagger. 

Sarita had no compunctions; she pirouet- 
ted lightly in front of the Hollis girl. “ ’Lo, 
Angie. See my new frock? It’s from Las- 
quelle’s. Say, Dan, you’d better look at your 
plate.” 

Dan colored brick red but glanced at his 
plate. It couldn’t be! It—he dashed across 
to the table. At the first touch he knew. “I 
say!” he shouted. “Look, Angelina, it’s a 
flute! Real Simon-pure, eighteen carats—oh, 
I say!” He darted -out into the front room to 
the old piano and fell over a chair or two on 
the way. “Come along, Janey, let’s try it!” 

Angelina stood with angry eyes. It was ma 
that pushed her gently into the front room; 
ma could not bear to.see even an enemy 
unhappy. “Don’t mind, Angelina. Dan will 
come to himself presently. He always was 
crazy over a flute. Mebbe you can play for 
him.” 

Angelina tossed her head. “Catch me wast- 
ing time thumping a piano!” she retorted. 

Dan did not hear or see; all thumbs in his 
excitement, he was shuffling over the music. 
He had forgotten Angelina as completely as 
last year’s ball games. “Let’s try Whispering 
Winds first,” he said. : 

For everybody except Angelina the supper 
was a pleasant, enjoyable affair. She grew 
perter and shriller every moment. Janey 
pitied her and felt a great surging tenderness 
for her sister. Sarita never would be like 
that, never! The tide of jokes and laughter 
rose and rose. But the moment supper was 
over Angelina asked for her wraps. “I’ve got 
an engagement,” she said. 

Dan stared at her in astonishment. “Why, 
you were going to stay all the evening!” he 
cried. 

“Oh, was I!” Angelina tossed her head 
scornfully. “I’m afraid somebody misunder- 
stood.” 

Bewildered, Dan got his cap and took her 
home. Half an hour later, breathless and 
eager, he burst into the room. “Say, Janey, 
let’s go over the whole programme. And 
Friday night we could have Oscar and Pete 
come over with their guitars. Regular band 
we'd have.” 

“T should say so,” Janey responded. 

It was such a happy evening, especially 
after Angelina went, that Janey had no 
premonition of disaster. From sheer happiness 
she even went out of her way to pass Morgan 
& Dale’s window the next afternoon. And, 
after looking, she decided to go up and see 
her china. She could not quite make up her 
mind whether to buy the gravy boat or an- 
other vegetable dish next. She still lacked 
the dinner plates, the sauce dishes, the bread- 
and-butter plates and a couple of small plat- 
ters. But by Thanksgiving—suddenly she 
stared. In place of her cowslip set was a set 
with variegated conventional flowers like 
woolwork. Alarmed, she hardly knew why, 
she hurried down the aisle. Nowhere did a 
yellow blossom greet her. She even went to 
the next room where the gold-decorated por- 
celains were. A clerk came forward to meet 
her. “The cowslip? It’s probably downstairs 
on the bargain table with the stocks we’re 
closing out.” 

“Closing out!” Janey’s voice was full of 
dismay. “But they said it was open stock.” 

“We've carried them for two years; we 
rarely carry them longer than that. Except 
the porcelain of course.” 

The clerk was turning away; she was not 
interested in bargain sales. Janey signaled the 
elevator and went down. Her thoughts were 
in a tumult. If only she had bought those 
things yesterday! She had not a dollar left 
except her little emergency fund at the bank, 
and she would not touch that. Pa would have 
been glad to lend her some money, but then 
he would be as badly off as she was. It always 
took every cent to “go round.” Oh, why did 
it ever happen just this particular month? 
If she only had the money she could buy 
the extra pieces at a bargain! Yes, there on 
»the bargain table were the gravy boat, the 
vegetable dishes, the dinner plates, everything 
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she needed. 
green leaves 


The yellow cowslips and the 
made a golden-green blur in 
front of her eyes. Then as once before her 
lips set in a firm line. “I guess I wouldn't 
change Dan’s flute and Sarita in that dress 
for all the china in the world,” she said to 
herself. “We've enough for suppers if we 
haven't for dinners, and I’m mighty rich to 
have it.” And strangely she felt happy. 

Janey did not mean to let anybody know 
about the china, but Sarita was keen. One 
day she asked Janey what piece she was 
going to buy next; Janey tried to be non- 
committal. Sarita knew about the dinner 
plates. She suspected that something was 
wrong. Sarita never had had any trouble with 
arithmetic. “It’s because you bought my dress 
and Dan’s flute!” she cried. 

“Indeed I did, and I’d do the same thing 
over again,” Janey replied warmly. 

“Well, I think it’s just mean; that’s what 
I think,” Sarita retorted. “If I hadn’t worn 
your old dress, I’d carry it back tomorrow.” 

“can carry back the flute,” Dan said. 


H/AEC FABULA DOCET 


25 HEREVER on a farm or near it 
there is a bog or a small pond—and. 
the muddier the better—frogs by the 

hundred can easily be raised; and no more 

delicious titbit for the table can be found in 

sty or pasture than the fried hind legs of a 

plump frog. Stock for starting the preserve is 

available along the shores of almost any 
pond or lake in the country.” 

The foregoing quotation from a newspaper 
is what really started us in our attempt to 
have a frog preserve on the old farm in 
Maine, though a journey that Addison made 
had a good deal to do with it also. 

The time was after he went to Yale and 
had begun to make trips to determine the 
value of mineral deposits. One of his jour- 
neys took him to the Adirondack region by 
way of Whitehall at the southern extremity 
of Lake Champlain. Whitehall, it appears, is 
or was then a locality abounding in frogs, 
and while Addison was stopping there he was 
much impressed with the savoriness of frogs’ 
legs. When he came home he told us about 
the frogs of Whitehall. “There’s no reason 
why you might not have them here,” he 
remarked. “The old goose pond might be 
turned into a ranarium, or, better still, the 
Sheepskin Pond down below the east pas- 
ture. That would be just the place for it! 
Why, I've little doubt that frogs might be 
bred there by the thousand, not only for 
home use but to sell. Who knows but what 
there may be a fortune awaiting you in the 
project !” 

The Sheepskin Pond was a little sheet of 
water in the lowlands southeast of the cleared 
land at the old squire’s place. Formerly it 
had been larger but at that time was scarcely 
more than ay acre in extent; bogs and mus- 
kegs with scattered tamaracks and low firs 
surrounded it. The water was muddy and 
shallow but still contained a few pickerel. A 
family of muskrats usually built a house near 
the lower end of it every fall. And every 
spring and during the early part of the 
summer we heard bullfrogs 
croaking in the vicinity. 

At that time my cousin 
Ellen and I were trying 
to carry on the work of 
the home farm; in the main 
the old squire had relin- 
quished work and relied on 
our young efforts. After 
Addison had gone we dis- 
cussed the project, but we 
probably would not have 
undertaken it if Ellen had 
not happened to find that 
newspaper article about 
frog farms. It all sounded 
so easy that we were eager to 
start a ranarium of our own. 
We did not know that for 
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The remark alarmed Janey. “Indeed you 
shan’t!” she cried. “Dan, if you do, I'll never 
get over it. You stop at Meadow’s sometime 
tomorrow and get that new duet. That’s what 
I want.” 

“Much you do!” 
voice. 

Janey had really to become angry to con- 
vince him. “Much you know what I want, 
Dan Welsh! Don’t you dare go and spoil 
things! You come and try Whispering Winds 
again.” 

And in spite of himself Dan walked to the 
piano, From the next room granny’s voice 
followed them. “Of all no-account noises a 
flute is the capsheaf.” 

Dan grinned sheepishly at Janey, and then 
suddenly they were both laughing as only 
youth can laugh. “As if you cared about 
dishes!” Janey cried scornfully. 

Two days later as Janey was pushing open 
the door of the dining room a pair of strong 
young hands covered her eyes from behind. 
“Don’t you dare peek till I tell you,” Sarita 


exclaimed Dan in a gruff 
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translate from the Latin reader; and I re- 
member that Hiram Sewell, a classmate of a 
droll turn of mind, translated it somewhat 
like this: 

“All night long the frogs bellowed up at 
Jupiter, beseeching him to give them a king. 
‘You don’t need a king,’ said Jupiter. But 
they only croaked the louder. Sick of their 
noise at last, the great god of the sky hurled 
a huge log into the lake. Terrified by the 
splash, the frogs dived to cover and for some 
time kept as still as mice. But an hour or so 
later, seeing the log floating harmlessly in the 
water, they climbed upon it in derision and 
with louder and bolder cries continued to 
demand a king. Enraged, Jupiter vowed to 
punish them. ‘I'll give you a king as is a 
king!’ he said and sent down 
a big water snake, which ate 
most of them.” 

Our teacher objected to 
Hiram’s translation and 
said that it was too free, but 
it pleased the class immense- 
ly. sop evidently knew 
a little something about 
frogs. If he had ever tried 
to raise them for food or 
profit, no doubt he would 
have written another fable. 

Ellen and I wrote to Ad- 
dison that we were planning 
to make the experiment, and 
we received several letters of 
advice from him. “You must 
get rid of those pickerel that 
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commanded. “Wait a minute. There!” She 
withdrew her hands, and Janey opened her 
eyes. In front of her stood her family, widely 
smiling, assembled as if for a family picture. 
And before them on the table were a dozen 
dinner plates and a gravy boat sprinkled 
with cowslips! 

“Oh!” Janey gasped. 
didn’t —” 

“But we did,” Sarita declared. “I went to 
every store in this town, and I found them 
in Marsh’s on Seventh Street.” 

“At Marsh’s!” Janey cried. 

“Yes, indeed, the full set, open stock. It’s 
just exactly the same as your old Morgan & 
Dale’s. Now what do you think about it? I 
bought the gravy boat, and Dan bought the 
plates.” 

“What do J think? I feel like putting them 
away in cotton, I love them so!” Janey cried. 

“Hope chest will do,” Dan remarked dryly. 

“Hope chest!” granny sniffed, and her eyes 
flashed. ‘Whoever heard of putting china in 
a hope chest ? Sech goin’s on!” 


“Oh, how—you 





little higher than it was before. The place 
appeared to be ideal for a frog farm. 

One afternoon in June the following season 
Ellen and I took a dip net and buckets and, 
going to the brook that flowed through 
marshland into the large lake two miles away, 
captured four bucketfuls of frog spawn— 
those pale, globular masses of jellylike sub- 
stance that lie in stagnant waters—and pro- 
ceeded to stock the shallow warm water of 
our preserve. 

In the course of a week or two the eggs 
hatched, and we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing multitudes of tadpoles wiggling their 
tails close inshore ; evidently they had hatched 
well. They grew and in due time began to shed 
their tails and take the form of young bull- 
frogs. 

We knew so little of the difficulties of frog 
raising as to suppose that all we needed to 
do was to wait for the young frogs to grow. 
Moreover, we were both much occupied with 
farm cares and did not attend strictly to our 
frog preserve; once or twice a week one or 
the other of us paid the place a hasty visit. 

Before long, however, we began to see 
coon tracks on the muddy shore; then we 
saw heron tracks and also mink and skunk 
tracks and noticed that fewer young frogs 
were in sight. Addison, who was at home for 
a few days, shot two or three herons and ad- 
vised us to put up a woven-wire fence, since 
it is a fact that raccoons, minks and skunks 
are loath to climb a wire fence. Therefore at 
a cost of perhaps thirty dollars we put a 
fence four feet high completely round the 
pond. 

Thus protected, the young frogs thrived 
fairly well during the rest of the summer, 
though crows may have caught some of 
them. Once in September we saw a long- 
legged meadow hen at the pond; and tracks 
showed also that a young bear had made 
his way inside the fence. 

In spite of those depredators I estimated 


that as many as a thousand young frogs went. 


into the soft mud when the pond froze over 
in November; and from the clamorous croak- 
ing that we heard Jate in April we concluded 
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that they had wintered satisfactorily. During 
May several older frogs found the pond, 
though how they had got inside was not 
clear; the fence was in place, and there were 
neither gaps nor holes in it. 

By June we began to obtain glimpses oi 
the domestic life of frogs. There was sharp 
fighting among the large males, and some 
were killed. In the course of the month, how- 
ever, they got matters adjusted to their sat- 
isfaction; each of the large males took pos- 
session of a strip of shore from eighty to a 
hundred feet long and guarded his territory 
jealously. The approach of another male 
either alongshore or by water was the signal 
for a rough-and-tumble fracas. 

Every night of that summer we heard the 
usual bellowings of the big frogs at the pond; 
first one would bellow, and then another 
would follow him until the deep refrain 
passed entirely round the pond. Then all 
would croak together in a grand outburst of 
double bass. You could hear the sound for a 
long distance. Formerly I had supposed that 
the calling was merely some sort of song in 
which they took delight; now I am inclined 
to regard it as challenges of defiance among 
rival kings. 

One night late in July Ellen called my 
attention to a change in the tone and volume 
of sound that came from the pond. “It is a 
deeper note,” she said, “and there seems to be 
only one frog bellowing.” 

“Perhaps the rest have grown too hoarse 
to croak,” I replied and thought no more 
about the matter at the time. 

Ellen, however, visited the preserve the 
next afternoon and returned in some excite- 
ment. “A tremendous frog has come there!” 
she exclaimed. “He has killed three or four 
of the others and taken possession of the 
shore. I never saw so large a frog. I really 
think he would weigh four pounds!” 

“Nonsense,” I said. 

“But come and see!” she cried.’ 

We went down to the pond and followed 
round the shore by the fence, and there sure 
enough sat the goggle-eyed grandfather oi 
all frogs! He may not have weighed four 
pounds, but without exaggeration he was as 
large as an old number ten shoe and looked 
to be as tough and as leathery. Glimpses of 
white bellies afloat out in the water—the 
dead bodies of his young rivals—~showed 
what he had done. The young Davids of the 
tribe had fought valiantly, but had failed 
to make head against the Goliath. 

How he had got in or where he came from 
we could only guess. Perhaps he had been 
asleep for a decade or two deep in the mud 
of the bottom of the pond. Some of our 
neighbors said that he had rained down! 

Wherever he had come from he was there, 
and, since frogs appear to require a king, 1 
was inclined to leave him in possession. But 
in the course of a week or two Ellen dis- 
covered that, like Saturn, he was devour- 
ing the young fry of his own species. So I 
took second thought and with a charge of 
shot put an end to the career of the hoary 
old warrior. So far from bringing peace to 
the pond, turmoil and fighting followed 
again until five or six of the youthful prince- 
lings of the tribe had settled their differences: 
and had divided the kingdom among them- 
selves. 

Success in frog farming probably turns to 
some extent on the matter of food. What a 
frog eats has often been debated. Frogs catch 
insects quite adroitly; they eat little fishes 
and are not above snapping up their own 
tadpoles. Several times during the second 
season of the experiment we put smelts and 
suckers into the pond in order that the young 
fry might furnish food for the frogs; but | 
cannot say to what extent the contribution 
added to the supply. If we had introduced 
larger and more active fish—trout, pickerel 
or bass—into the preserve, no doubt they 
would have fed on the tadpoles. 

In July we tried the experiment of adding 
to the supply of insect food by hanging a 
lantern to a pole that we had stuck into the 
mud of the bottom; we hoped in that way 
to attract moths. The suggestion was Addi- 
son’s, and I think that it was of some avail, 
for frequently we heard frogs splashing the 
water beneath the light. 

We found that to chop refuse meat into 
bits and to scatter it in the water alongshore 
was of little use; apparently frogs feed 
wholly on live food and will not touch any- 
thing that is lifeless. 

During the third summer some kind oi 
fatal epidemic carried off most of the tad- 
poles, myriads of them, within a space of two 
days or less, They died all at once, simply 
disappeared. We could not learn the cause: 
possibly it was overcrowding. Several thou- 
sand yearling frogs remained, however, and 
they grew well and seemed to be unaffected. 
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Once or twice during the second year Ellen 
had noticed that several of the frogs were 
trying to climb the fence as if to get out. 
They climbed up from mesh to mesh of the 
wire, but none was able to reach the top. 
However, when once the desire to clamber 
out of a place possesses a frog he will 
continue to clamber all day long and perhaps 
all night—simply climb up and tumble back. 
The patience of Job is negligible compared 
with the patience of a bullfrog when he has 
determined to do a thing. He is a striking ex- 
ample of the spirit that makes a man try, 
try again. 

The four-foot fence was well grounded 
with poles, and we did not believe that the 
frogs could scale it; but, on visiting the 
preserve one morning in September of the 
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T is almost impossible to overstate the im- 
portance of the first voyage of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Though, as is commonly 

stated; it did not mark the discovery of 
America, it proved that there were some 
hitherto unknown islands far to the west 
and abolished the nameless terrors that pre- 
viously. had deterred mariners from sailing 
beyond the Azores; moreover, it led to his 
three succeeding voyages and to the actual 
attainment of the mainland. 

On the first journey in 1492, as most of us 
know, Columbus first touched at the island 
that he renamed San Salvador, where in 
some way he learned from the natives that 
to the south lay other lands, “rich in gold.” 
Incidentally, we have to admire the ingenuity 
of the untutored savages who so easily got rid 
of the great discoverer by sending him off 
toward Haiti and Cuba, lands that he visited 
within the next few weeks. 

The autumn after his return in triumph to 
Spain he was off again, and on that voyage 
he greatly extended his discoveries. He ap- 
pears to have gone first to some island lying 
far south in the curiously regular semicircle 
that we call the Lesser Antilles—possibly it 
was Dominica—and then to have. worked 
his way north along the archipelago until 
once again he reached Haiti and brought 
succor to the ill-fated colony that he had 
planted there the previous year. It was on 
the second voyage, in 1493, that he discovered 
Porto Rico, which the world was asked to 
accept under the imposing name of San Juan 
Bautista (St. John the Baptist). The mis- 
guided natives had named the island Borin- 
quén. : 

To the eye of its discoverer it must have 
appeared exactly as it does to anyone ap- 
proaching it today—a mountainous mass 
rising from the sea, much larger than its 
neighbors of the so-called Virgin group and 
the first of the four islands that are called 
the Greater Antilles. Columbus observed the 
apparent fertility of the land and, assuming 
that there probably was gold there, formally 
added the island to the possessions of his 
august sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
He coasted along the northern shore until 
near the western end of the island he saw 
a cascade leaping down a cliff toward the 
sea. There he landed and filled his water 
casks. Although it is not certain at which of 
two possible places he landed, two modern 
towns that possess waterfalls boast of being 
the exact spot. 


SPANISH DOMINION 


As human history goes, Porto Rico even by 
comparison with other New World sites is 
still young. What we know of the island 
dates back only a scant four centuries; 
whereas in such mainland countries as Mexico 
and Guatemala you may find monumental 
remains that testify to a complex civiliza- 
tion’s existing many hundred years before the 
Spaniards came. For all practical purposes 
the outlying islands have no history prior to 
the advent of Columbus. 

Fired by the passion to become rich quick, 
the early Spaniards lost interest in such 
islands as Porto Rico as soon as they learned 
either that there was no gold or silver to be 
got from them or that the amount was very 
small. Soon it was clear that the greater 
islands were valuable chiefly for their fer- 
tility, and the great quest for ready riches 
swept west to Panama and the mainland. 
The island possessions of Spain developed 
slowly because for one reason it was necessary 
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third season, we could not see a single frog! 
All were gone. But how ? 

We followed wonderingly round the entire 
line of fence. There was not a hole or a tun- 
nel anywhere. We examined the brook below 
and walked down to the lake without seeing 
a frog. Where they had gone we did not 
know and have never learned. 

The only hint of what had happened came 
from a young man who was returning home 
from a husking bee a little past midnight; he 
was walking along the road three quarters of 
a mile to the east of our preserve when he 
heard a queer noise and a great rustling in 
the brush. A moment later—at least so he 
said—he ran into “more'n five thousand 
frogs all goin’ lickety-split across the road.” 

They were all heading one way, he said, 
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and appeared to be in the wildest kind of 
hurry; some of them were jumping ten feet 
at a leap! They were not croaking,.and the 
only sound that he heard from them was a 
low note that they seemed to pass along 
from one to another; it was a bit like “be- 
jerk!” 

I rather think that those frogs were ours. 
How they got out of the preserve I do not 
know unless the furor for migrating had 
stimulated them to such a pitch that they 
actually had jumped the fence. I see no other 
explanation. 

That was the end of our effort to farm 
frogs. We did not get so far with it as to 
eat a single frog’s leg. The frogs left us about 
the time that we were planning to have some 
of them for Thanksgiving. 
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not native. travels widely and Rico consequently never was 

Yet the islands were des- understandingly numerous in the past and, 
tined to remain longest under compared with the black 
Spanish dominion, perhaps population of Haiti and 


because they were not ap- 

preciated and because gold 

and silver still lured rapacious ad¢enturers 
to other quarters. Cuba and Porto Rico re- 
mained Spanish territory down to within 
a quarter of a century and finally passed 
from Spanish allegiance with the brief war 
of 1898. With merely minor and incon- 
sequential interruptions they had _ been 
Spanish from the day of the first landing of 
Columbus to the signing of the treaty that 
ceded Porto Rico to the United States. Of the 
two islands Porto Rico has had the more 
uneventful life and suggests the dictum of 
the sage: “Happy the people whose annals 
are barren.” 

The known existence of Porto Rico dates 
from the day on which Columbus filled his 
water casks, November 19, 1493. The name 
he gave the island—San Juan Bautista—sur- 
vives only in the name of the chief city; and 
by a curious reversal the original name of 
the chief city—Puerto Rico (the Rich Port) 
—now applies to the whole island. Illogical 
as the transfer may seem, the names are 
firmly established—indeed the whole power 
of the United States was unable to compel 
the world even to spell the name of the 
island in its proper Spanish form, and Porto 
Rico it is today. 


A GARDEN OF EDEN 


In shape the island is peculiarly regular; 
on the small maps it is almost an exact 
oblong. It is approximately one hundred miles 
long and forty miles wide, and running across 
it from west to east is a chain of rather high 
and conspicuously bold mountains from 
which descend numerous rivers to water the 
amazingly fertile plains on which sugar cane, 
tobacco, tropical fruits and exotic trees grow 
with unbridled luxuriance; in the uplands 
are great tobacco and coffee plantations. 
Lying only about eighteen degrees north of 
the equator, Porto Rico naturally is warm 
all the year round; but a curiously regular 
breeze known as the trade wind blows all 
through the year from the northeast and 
cools the air and makes showers a frequent 
and at some seasons a daily occurrence. The 
weather is never cold, yet never intolerably 
hot. In fact, of the tropical and subtropical 
islands most familiar to tourists Porto Rico 
probably has the pleasantest temperature of 
all; much pleasanter than Jamaica, which it 
closely resembles both in vegetation and in 
topography, for it is nearer the cold Atlantic. 

In August, 1509, Ponce de Leon persuaded 
the government of Spain that he actually had 
found gold in Porto Rico; in consequence 
he was made royal governor. As governor he 
undertook to found a permanent colony; he 
washed a little gold from the ore-bearing 
hills and did what he could to hold the native 
“Indians” in subjection. The task was not 
easy, and two years after he took office a 
massacre occurred in which almost half of 
the resident Spaniards were slain. The act 
led to terrible reprisals, and as a result the 
aboriginal population of close to one hundred 
thousand natives fell to little more than five 
thousand; many emigrated to adjacent is- 
lands. A movement to import negro slaves 
followed, but, since the idea was distasteful 
to the Spanish residents, the undertaking 


Jamaica, is not numerous 

today. The régime of Ponce 
de Leén was brief, but it sufficed to give 
him his monument. The second city of the 
island—a thriving town on the south shore— 
bears his name to this day, and in the city of 
San Juan a venerable stone mansion, the Casa 
Blanca, or White House, is by tradition iden- 
tified with his family. Ponce de Leén himself 
moved on to seek the fountain of perpetual 
youth. 

For almost four hundred years afterwards 
Porto Rico lived under a succession of mil- 
itary governors of the traditional Spanish 
type, men who kept the people quiet by en- 
couraging them to debauchery. “While they 
dance and gamble they will not conspire” 
seemed to be the motto of more than one 
emissary from Madrid. Dubious as the policy 
was, it at least sufficed to promote a super- 
ficial tranquillity, while the stout defenses of 
the well-walled city of San Juan were 
sufficient to keep at bay various invaders, 
chief among whom were the Dutch and the 
British, As a reward for her devotion to the 
Spanish crown San Juan de Porto Rico was 
allowed to incorporate in her seal the words, 
“Most noble and most loyal.” 

Porto Rico continued to have an autocratic 
military government until within a few 
months of the Spanish-American War. At 
that time, perhaps because Spain was alarmed 
at the spread of the bloody Cuban insur- 
rection, the government suddenly granted a 
sort of home rule; but it did not have a fair 
trial, for with the outbreak of war Porto 
Rico was captured and incorporated into 
the United States. The American campaign in 
the island was short. The war began in April, 
1898, and on May 12 Admiral Sampson bom- 
barded the aged forts of San Juan. In the 
late summer months troops landed on the 
southern shores of the island, and in August 
the Spanish ceded the island to our govern- 
ment, which promptly set up a military 
governor and arranged to provide for per- 
manent civil rule. 


AMERICAN CONTROL 


By 1900 a modified form of territorial gov- 
ernment was started under the governorship 
of the Hon. Charles H. Allen and with a suc- 
cession of other administrators has continued 
ever since. The Porto Ricans elect a local 
assembly, but the President appoints the 
higher executive officials. Porto Rico sends 
a commissioner, whose term is four years, 
to represent the island in Congress. 

The United States has thus held sway in 
Porto Rico for something like twenty-two 
years. It has provided a highly efficient 
police system and has cleaned up and san- 
itated the island, which suffers little from 
epidemic disease. Moreover, hundreds of miles 
of splendid macadam road have been built, 
and a railway runs round the shore from 
San Juan west to Ponce. Handsome public 
buildings now dignify San Juan, and hun- 
dreds of tiny public schools dot the country. 
Yet so far as the customs, language and char- 


acteristics of the people go Porto Rico is al-_ 


most as Spanish today as it was in the time 
of Ponce de Leon; English is not so widely 
spoken as might be expected. The appear- 
ance of the people probably will impress 
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The little Sheepskin Pond is now the home 
of a dozen or more wild frogs that bellow 
properly in July; the muskrats also are still 
there. Indeed, if we had tried farming musk- 
rats for their fur instead of farming frogs, I 
fancy that we should have had more satis- 
factory results. The truth appears to be that 
there are a great many things to learn about 
frogs before the business of breeding them 
is likely to prove successful; and for the 
benefit of those who confidently advise 
others to try it I shall quote AZsop again: 
“Hec fabula docet, in suadendo plurimos esse 
audaces, sed in ipso periculo timidos.” Which, 
freely translated, means: “This story teaches 
that he who courageously advises others to 
farm frogs would probably think twice about 
it after trying it himself.” 


MPIRE Se 


By Philip S. Marden 


the visitor as being more Spanish than any- 
thing else, and indeed pride of Spanish 
ancestry is common among the better class 
of Porto Ricans. The ancient mixture of 
Spanish and Indian may be partly responsible 
for the common swarthiness, and immigra- 
tion from Venezuela and elsewhere doubtless 
has left its impress. Now and again sporadic 
political movements are started toward either 
complete independence or statehood in the 
American republic; but it would seem that 
territorial government, which has worked 
well, must endure for some time to come. 


COAST AND INTERIOR 


San Juan is still a Spanish city. The streets 
are narrow, and the buildings rise high on 
either hand and make a cool shade that is 
most agreeable at midday. The plan, which 
is traceabie through Spain to the Moors in 
their hot climate, works well when there are 
few earthquakes; and, fortunately, San Juan 
feels them less frequently than Ponce and 
other parts of the island do. In the western 
district, notably at Mayagiiez, the chief 
western port, earthquakes of a terribly de- 
structive nature have occurred within a few 
years; but San Juan with its ancient and 
mildewed stone walls stands substantially as 
it stood when the Dutch and British thun- 
dered vainly against its forts. The ancient 
wall still hems in the congested quarters of 
the town and forms an imposing barricade 
toward the sea. Moss-grown sentry boxes of 
stone top the angles of the wall, and here 
and there a gate, open toward the water, 
reveals the massive thickness of the fortifi- 
cations. 

The situation of San Juan is ideal. It oc- 
cupies what seems to be a narrow peninsula, 
but what really is an island that is connected 
with the mainland by a bridge. A narrow in- 
let from the Atlantic gives access to a broad 
interior harbor that is protected from every 
wind; the city has a thriving trade. Diminu- 
tive trolley cars clang up and down the streets, 
and swift automobiles roll to and fro in 
multitudes. San Juan is not large,—you can 
walk from end to end of it in less than half 
an hour,—but it is clean, bustling and gay. 
Broad squares, shaded by broad-spreading 
ilex trees, open out here and there, and on 
nights of festival gay throngs assemble in 
them to listen to music. Outside where the 
city fades away and the bridge joins the 
urban district to its attractive mainland 
suburbs bungalows nestle in the deep shade 
of tropical trees and pleasure parks border 
on the sweep of an unrivaled beach where 
ceaseless breakers roar on the yellow sand. 

From San Juan the network of great high- 
ways stretches into the heart of the island. 
. where the great cane and tobacco plantations 
are situated. In the distance tower the rugged 
summits of the mountain chain, and beyond 
them the land slopes abruptly to the plains 
along the Caribbean, where some of the most 
notable sugar mills of the world are to be 
found. 

The sugar mills, or centrales, as a rule are 
much more progressive and larger than those 
of other West Indian islands. Whereas the 
mills of Barbados, for example, depend upon 
the wind for power and merely express the 
juice of the sugar cane, the mills of Porto 
Rico are driven by steam and not only 
squeeze out the syrup but prepare the actual 
sugar for shipment. Little or no sugar is re- 
fined on the island; but huge quantities of 
the raw product are shipped annually to 
Boston and to New York. The central usually 
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is on a vast plantation that the sugar com- 
pany either owns or controls; through the 
plantation a tiny narrow-gauge railway runs 
and gathers up the carloads of fresh cane. The 
waste—chiefly cane that has been crushed 
dry—is used for fuel under the boilers, so that 
the factories can be run both cheaply and 
efficiently. 

The old Spanish inhabitants had built a 
remarkable military road over the mountains 
to connect San Juan with Ponce. The only 
drawback to motoring on it is the high price 
of gasoline; in times of scarcity it is some- 
thing like fifty or sixty cents a gallon; but 
the expenditure is easily worth the making 
because of the wonderfully beautiful 
scenery, especially the native trees. 
Palms of all sorts naturally are most 
numerous, particularly the flamboy- 
ant poinciana, which in the season 
of its blossoms mantles the hillsides 
and strews the road with what looks 
like orange-red snow. Bamboo, ilex 
and “cotton-silk” trees also abound, 
and the waysides are covered with 
,wild flowers. High as the dividing 
mountains are,—and scarcely any 
pass on the road is lower than two 
thousand five hundred feet,—the 
ride to Ponce may be made quite 
easily in something like four hours, 
for the grades are moderate. 

An hour’s ride east of Ponce there 
is a hot-bath resort—the only sulphur 
spring in the island in spite of its 
volcanic origin. The resort is known 
as Coamo Springs and once was a 
famous gambling place; at present it 
is noted chiefly for its health-giving 
baths, which are said to be very 
beneficial for rheumatism. In the 
winter many Americans frequent it; 
and in summer, although its situation 
on the south side with high hills im- 
mediately behind it makes it a warm 
spot, the natives utilize it as a resort. 
The hotel at Coamo, besides two or 
three in San Juan and at least one in 
Ponce, must be said to complete the 
entire list of hotels that an American 
would call “eligible.” In the matter 
of hotel keeping Porto Rico has 
much to learn. It is true that the 
principal hotels in San Juan are ex- 
cellent, and that the great new Amer- 
ican hotel on the outskirts might 
appropriately be called splendid; but 
outside those places the comforts are 
rather primitive; it is a local delusion that 
a quilt, folded two or three times and laid 
on a wire spring, is both cooler and softer 
than a mattress. Bedclothing bothers the 
Porto Rican very little; a sheet and a mos- 
quito bar are all that he requires. 

Since Porto Rico is a small island and is 
well provided with good roads, visitors may 
make their headquarters in San Juan and 
see it easily with good effect. It is a pity, 
however, to rest content with San Juan, 
since a brief stay in such places as Ponce or 
Coamo gives the visitorso much more knowl- 
edge of the intimate life of the country. The 
various main routes have manifold attrac- 
tions; it would be difficult indeed to dis- 
cover anywhere in the world finer motor 
drives than those that lead across the island 
through the Guayama Pass or that traverse 
the mountainous district between Ponce and 
Arecibo on the north coast. You seem con- 
tinually to be fording tiny rivers, for bridges 
are used only for the greater streams in the 
neighborhood of the big towns. 


A WORLD IN ITSELF 


Aside from rare earthquakes and still more 
infrequent hurricanes Porto Rico has virtu- 
ally no drawbacks. There are said to be no 
snakes or poisonous insects on the island, and, 
unlike visitors to Jamaica, the tourist hears 
no talk of the diminutive ticks, or “chiggers,” 
that burrow under the skin and produce such 
intense discomfort. Mosquitoes do exist but 
are not so virulent as to be more troublesome 
than they are at home; and of course the kind 
that once bore the deadly yellow fever do not 
exist now. Porto Rico is simply a lovely isle 
set on the outer verges of a tropic sea and 
cooled by the winds from the Atlantic; yet it 
is near enough to the steady summer time of 
the tropics to be a land of unending after- 
noon. As a vacation country it is only just 
coming into its own—thanks to the improve- 
ment of the steamers and the expansion of 
hotel facilities. 

The fourteen hundred miles between New 
York and Porto Rico may be covered in 
reasonable comfort in something like five 
days. You see no land from the time you 
leave New York until you observe the lofty 
summit of El Yunque behind the low-lying 
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white city of San Juan. Whether the voyage 
be rough or smooth depends on circum- 
stances; at any rate it has not the bad name 
of the brief trip to Bermuda, and the steamers 
keep well away from the traditional terrors 
of Hatteras. 

Differences among the various islands in 
the vicinity of Porto Rico—and they are 
marked—are undoubtedly owing to the effect 
of the different countries that hold or have 
held sway over them and to the compara- 
tively little amount of intercommunication. 
The easy assumption of travelers that you can 
step aboard a steamer any day and voyage 
between any two of the neighboring Antilles 


is erroneous. San Juan is one thousand miles 
east of Havana, or only about a day’s 
journey nearer Havana than New York; and 
there is no easy way of sailing along the 
chain of islands between Porto Rico and 
her greater western neighbors. Astonishingly 
little communication appears to exist even 
between Porto Rico and our newest insular 
possessions, the Virgin Islands, which lie 
barely seventy miles to the east. 

In short, each West Indian isle lives its own 
life; and the lot of Porto Rico is to bear the 
impress of old Spain. It becomes her well, 
and she seems inclined to adhere to it in spite 
of a quarter century of American control. 
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BLACK EAGLES 4x» WHITE 
By Archibald Rutledge 


Chapter Four. A signal from the tower 


LINGING to the railing of the Storm 

Queen, Lee Rawlins and I looked into 

each other’s face. Jim Rawlins gone! I 
had the worst pang of my life. I felt the full 
responsibility for our loss; before we had left 
Dumbarton I had promised Colonel Rawlins 
that I would answer for the safety of the two 
brothers. Not that they were not old enough 
and sensible enough to take good care of 
themselves, but I was twice as old as they, 
and my business was to follow the coast and 
to meet its dangers and its hardships. And 
now in spite of my promise this thing had 
happened. Nevertheless, I assumed a brave 
front with Lee, just as he surely was doing 
with me. 

“Steve, what can we do?” he asked soberly. 

“He is not here, Lee,” I answered; “that 
much is certain. There is the bare chance that 
he may have fallen from this high deck rail- 
ing and have been swept in toward the shore. 
But Jim is a good swimmer,” I reminded 
him encouragingly. 

“Shall we go back then?” 

“After a little while; suppose we make the 
rounds of the wreck once more.” 

I made the suggestion more because it 
would give Lee something to do than because 
I believed that we should: find any trace of 
Jim. Within ten minutes we had made a care- 
ful circuit of the high railing and had re- 
turned to our starting place. 

“Lee,” I said, laying my hand on his arm, 
“there’s no need of our staying here longer. 
We must put back for the island. Who knows 
but what we may have good news of Jim by 
the time that we reach camp or before? He 
may be ashore now if, as I suggested, he fell 


from the wreck.” 


I climbed down into the Waban and took 
my place at the tiller. Lee was standing on 
the railing, holding a shortened line to cast 
off at the right moment. As he stood there he 


looked for the last time into the melancholy 
hold of the old wreck; but he saw nothing of 
interest, and a moment later with a set face 
he was aboard the sloop, hauling up the 
mainsail for me. 

With a strong tacking breeze on our port 
we scudded swiftly away from the Storm 
Queen and within an astonishingly short time 
were again on Anchor Sound, with our head 
pointing up toward Peace Cove. The sun had 
set, and the evening sky was lowering; but 
the red sunset was splashing the marshes with 
flame and tingeing with soft radiance the 
birds that were flying over them. 

Just as we were about to round the point 
of the island Lee, who had spoken scarcely a 
word since we had put off from the wreck, 
and who was now steadily and silently scan- 
ning the sea and the far shore with the old 
spyglass, gave a slight start. “Steve,” he said, 
“T see something white down along the edge 
of the island woods yonder. It must be the 
white eagle,” he added, “but we-aren’t looking 
for him any more just now. Give me the tiller 
and you take the glass and see if you can see 
it—far down by the old slave tower.” 

“Tl bring the boat about,” I said, “so that 
both of us can see the thing clearly, whatever 
it is. You say it’s moving? Can you keep the 
glass on it ?” 

“Tt seems to be moving, but it hasn’t 
changed its position. It may be the albino 
flying straight away from us. Now I can see 
it much better,” he added as I brought the 
Waban about and headed her on a starboard 
tack. He handed me the glass. “What do you 
make of it?” he asked. 

I clapped the good old glass to my eye, 
and Lee took the tiller while I looked. “It’s 
not the eagle,’ I said as the moving white 
object became steadily clearer. “Why, Lee, it 
looks like some one signaling from the slave 
tower, What he’s waving, whoever he is, I 
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don’t know, but it looks like a white cloth— 
a shirt perhaps.” 

“It’s Jim!” exclaimed Lee in a sudden wild 
surge of hope. “I feel sure it’s Jim. It must be 
Jim, and he’s trying to attract our attention!” 

“T hope it is Jim,” I said, for I did not 
want Lee to set his hopes too high only to 
have them dashed later on. “I can’t be sure, 
but I believe that somebody is waving from 
the tower.” 

“I’m certain of it,” he said with conviction. 
“Those two men whom Jim saw by the 
tower, Steve—don’t you think they might 
have something to do with all this, especially 
with Jim’s disappearance ?” 

“Likely,” I answered, “more than 
likely. Now, Lee, we can’t go any 
nearer this way because of the 
breakers. So let us make for camp as 
fast as the Waban will take us; and 
if nothing holds us up, we ought to 
reach the tower from there before 
dark.” 

Suddenly Lee jumped to his feet 
and, ducking his head, stripped his 
shirt off. The next instant he was 
waving it wildly from the stern of 
the Waban; he continued to wave it 
until we had swept behind the point 
of the island. Meantime I had 
brought the sloop sharply about 
and paid out the main sheet; the 
wind was on our port quarter. 

“It might be Jim!” he explained 
when, having put his shirt on, he sat 
down beside me. “And I wanted him 
to know that we had seen his signal 
and were coming to him.” 

“Don’t bank too strongly on it,” I 
could not help advising him. “Re- 
member that we saw those two other 
men in that very place; they may be 
drying clothes, which are flapping 
in the breeze. But of course I hope 
as you do, Lee; and sooner or later 
we are sure to have some word from 
your brother. Meanwhile we are 
going to find out what that apparent 
signal from the tower means.” 

The sunset afterglow was brilliant 
as we sailed up the arm of Anchor 
Sound that leads toward Peace Cove. 
When we reached a point opposite 
our landing we dropped sail and cast 
anchor. Charley, who was visibly 
distressed because we had not brought 
Jim back with us, pushed out in the 
small boat and took us ashore. Dinner, 
he said, had been ready for an hour, and he 
added that it was a good dinner. 

“Charley,” I said, “dinner will have to wait 
today. We aren’t going to sit down to it until 
we have Jim Rawlins with us once more. 
Have you seen or heard anything suspicious 
since we left you?” 

“No, sah, not since them buffalo done nigh 
run over me and trample me.” 

“Well, stow away that dinner as best you 
can and do it in a hurry too,” said Lee, “for 
we want to be off without losing a minute.” 

“And we want you with us,” I said to 
Charley. 

Lee looked at me in astonishment. 

“Three men are better than two,” I told 
him while the negro was busy with his work, 
“and I think we may need him. There’s no 
telling what he might be able to do for us in 
a pinch.” 

I ventured the remark without much 
thought of what might be in store for us 
during the dark hours that now were fast 
approaching. But somehow I suspected that 
we might have our hands full; and if we did, 
I was sure that Charley would prove useful to 
us. In spite of his weakness as a sailor, I knew 
a few things about him that made me trust 
him. 

“Are we ready?” Lee asked impatiently as 
the negro straightened up from his task and 
cast a lingering look at his raccoon, which 
had thrust a dainty black paw out between 
the bars of his box cage; that was Ring’s 
coaxing and intelligent way of appealing to 
his master for something to eat. 

“Ready, cap’n,” Charley said in a business- 
like tone. ‘ 

“Now, Lee,” I asked, “what have you in 
the way of a weapon? Of course one of us 
will take the gun; but the other should have 
something also. You know cn an island like 
this a man never can tell when he may need 
to defend himself.” 

“T have this long hunting knife,” he re- 
plied and drew forth from his belt a truly 
formidable weapon. “You keep the gun, 
Steve.” 

“What about you, Charley?” I asked. “Are 
you armed?” 

“What you gwine get, cap’n?” the negro 
asked and with a negligently deft motion 
drew from somewhere about his person 2 
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short, thick club, or blackjack, that we had 
seen him use before. 

“It’s all right for fighting at close quarters,” 
I said to him, “and I guess you know how to 
use it.” 

With eyes somewhat wide with apprehen- 
sion Charley carefully replaced his club in his 
pocket. Then the three of us at once headed 
through the myrtle jungle for the front 
beach. Heavy clouds were hastening the on- 
coming night, and in- the thickets it was al- 
ready dark. Twice I missed the path, and we 
had to break our way through the tangled 
dense growths to regain it. Nor dic I know 
what moment we might again walk into the 
herd of wild cattle, which at just about that 
time of evening would be emerging from the 
deep woods to feed. I knew from experience 
that it was most dangerous to encounter the 
creatures at dusk or after dusk. 

Before we reached the front beach a fine 
rain had begun to fall, and a steady wind that 
had a stormy tang in it was driving it in our 
faces. Moreover, we knew that the roll of 
the surf had greatly increased since Lee and 
I had left the wreck of the Storm Queen only 
a short time before. The stars were obscured; 
but not even the driving rain could wholly 
dim the steady blaze of the great lighthouse 
ten miles to the south of us. aS 

“Tt’s Romain,” I said, “a light that has 
saved countless ships. It’s one of the very 
best and strongest lights on the whole Atlantic 
coast.” 

“It didn’t save the Storm Queen,” said Lee, 
and in his voice was a curious note of resent- 
ment, as if the failure of. the lighthouse to 
guide the unfortunate ship aright had been 
the cause of all our trouble. 

“She might have been poorly navigated,” 
I said; “in fact, there was something unac- 
countable about her going ashore. The night 
on which it happened was very stormy, but 
an abler captain than hers would have kept 
her clear of the shoals.” 

We were heading down the beach toward 
the old slave tower, and sit.ce the tide was 
brimming high and the surf was leavy, we 
were obliged to walk among the dunes—a 
circumstance that somewhat delayed our 
progress. As we walked we studied the dark 
line of the beach, for we did not know what 
might have been cast ashore from the wreck 
out there in the darkness. Far over the surf 
we saw lights of several coastwise vessels; 
one was a great liner with rows of cabin win- 
dows aglow. She was riding so low that her 
lights appeared to be on the water. 

“There ought to be a lighthouse here,” Lee 
said to me; “these shoals off here are cer- 
tainly dangerous.” 

“Yes, they run out for many a mile,” I 
answered, “but there’s Romain yonder, and a 
little to the north of us is North Island 
Light; and Bull’s Island is as far down the 
coast in the opposite direction. A skipper who 
knows those lights can easily keep clear of 
danger.” 

Charley Snow, who so far during our 
arduous walk had said scarcely a word, sud- 
denly caught my arm. “Wait, cap’n,” he said. 
“Listen back yonder. What you and Cap’n 
Lee done hear comin’ after us?” 

We stopped on the dunes and listened in- 
tently, for we knew that the negro’s sense of 
hearing was most acute and that he must 
have detected some sound that we had not 
heard. The wind was moaning through the 
tall pines; the surf was rolling and tumbling 
tumultuously. At first those sounds were all 
that we could hear. But after we had stood 
listening for a few moments far off in the 
thickets through which we had come in cross- 
ing the island we heard a distinct sound, deep, 
penetrant and vibrating with lonely savagery. 

“Dat’s dat same bloodhound I done told 
you ’bout,” said Charley. 

Now the deep tones would be hushed or 
would be so mingled with the sound of wind 
and wave as to be indistinguish- 
able. Then they would suddenly 
ring out with astonishing clearness. 

“He must be running those 
cattle again,” Lee suggested. 

“No, Cap’n Lee,” said Charley, 
and there was sober certainty in 
his voice, “dat dog is on de trail 
we jest done make.” 

I agreed with the negro. Indeed 
I could almost follow the hound’s 
exact course as his mellow and 
sonorous voice rose and fell in 
and out among the thickets that we had 
passed through so short a time before. To be 
pursued in the night by a hound was a curi- 
ous experience, yet I did not think that there 
could be especial danger in it. Though the 
hound would soon overtake us, we were 
amply protected by the gun that I carried; 
and yet in spite of my feeling of security there 
Was something about the creature’s approach 
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that inspired in me a certain dread. Now he 
was out of the thickets and had our trail 
clear and straight over the dunes. 

“What are you going to do, Steve?” asked 
Lee Rawlins quietly. “Shoot him?” 

Then a sudden thought occurred to me: we 
might need the hound. Perhaps it would be 
far wiser to capture him and keep him than 
to kill or to frighten him away—if he were 
the sort of dog that could be frightened. I 
was sure that we could make good use of 
him, for, if he would trail us, he would trail 
others whom we wished to find. The question 
was how to catch him. 

It was then that Charley Snow showed 
some of the rather excellent stuff of which he 
was made. 

“Cap’n,” he suggested as if he had been 
reading my thoughts, “lemme ketch him for 
you. I don’t fraid dog,” he added 2s if an- 
nouncing one of the fundamental and dis- 
tinguishing qualities of his nature. 

“Go ahead, Charley,” I said; “but be sure 
that you’re careful; he may be dangerous.” 

Leaving us, the negro advanced with his 
easy, swinging gait to meet the on-coming 


hound. He had begun to croon a mournful | 
and melodious song, purposely I think to | 


catch the attention of the hound. Bounding 
along swiftly and giving tongue with all the 
lust of the chase, the great black beast came 
to within ten feet of the negro, and then 
he swerved quickly aside and halted, growling 
deeply. 

Still singing, Charley walked calmly toward 
hi 


im. 

“Come heah, you houn’,” he said in a 
voice of irresistible |:indness and command. 
“T been lookin’ for a good varmint dog eber 
since last Jinawary, and you ain’t ketch up 
to me till now. Whar you been all this time ?” 

From his. pocket he drew forth a slab of 
corn bread and with a little soft jerk disen- 
gaged his belt from his trousers—a belt, by 
the way, that was nothing more than a strong 
twisted rag. He began to break the bread for 
the hound. He chided him sweetly ; he praised 
him; he cajoled him. Then he began to feed 
him, and before the dog knew what had hap- 
pened Charley had a neat bowline round his 
neck. From that moment the black hound had 
a new and adored master. 

“T call him Trigger,” said the negro by 
way of introducing the magnificent creature 
to us. “Come on, Trigger; let’s be gwine.” 

There is a kind of negro who can do just as 
he pleases with animals. The gift is rare and 
is the result largely of tact, kindness and 
sympathy and of understanding, directness 
and fearlessness. Charley Snow possessed the 
gift in a high degree. He had readily tamed 
his raccoon; and now he was well on the way 
toward taming the hound, an _ intelligent 
animal of noble size with a massive head of 
great beauty. 

“Tf you’re down here long’ enough, 
Charley,” Lee said, “you’ll be riding that 
herd bull.” 

“And if I ever lose a good dog,” I added, 
“TH know who has talked him into leaving 
me. 

We had come to within a mile of the old 
slave tower; and, though we could not dis- 
tinguish the bulk of it against the solid dark- 
ness of the forest wall, I knew approximately 
where it was, for during many years the 
island had been “my daily walk and ancient 
neighborhood.” 

Except for Jim’s glimpse of the two men 
on the beach and the sight that both Lee and 
I had had of what we supposed was a sig- 
nal from the tower, nothing had happened 
to make us believe that anyone ever paid 
more than passing attention to the ancient 
structure. e 

As we plodded forward, now observing the 
coastwise lights, blurred by the rain that 
the increasing wind was driving like mist, 
and now gazing in the direction of the slave 
tower, we suddenly spied the 
strange dark structure looming 
in front of us on the borders of 


ward window at the top appeared 
a soft blaze of light that, penetrat- 
ing the driving mist, shot far over 
the stormy breakers. 

“The light, Steve, the light!” 
exclaimed Lee Rawlins. “What 
can it mean?” 

“A hant light,” said Charley. 

“JT don’t know what it is,” I said, “but it’s 
in the tower. There may be some hot work 
ahead for us there. I think,” I added as 
many thoughts came thronging upon me, 


“that there’s going to be some kind of fight | 


at the tower, and all of us are going to be in 


it. And, Lee, I’m sure we’re close on your 


brother Jim’s trail.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


the black wood. We stood still in | 
amazement, for out of the sea- | 
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Look about you and you'll see glistening 
| teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now have 
luster. And women smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A way has been 
found to fight film on teeth, and millions 
now employ it. It is also at your command 
—a free test. So don’t envy such teeth, 
but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
| film. You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
| gets between the teeth and stays. 
That film absorbs stains. Then, if left, it 
| forms the basis of dingy coats, including 
| tartar. That’s why teeth don’t shine. 
| Film also holds food substance which 
|ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 





Now we combat it 


| Old methods of brushing are not suf- 
| ficiently effective. So nearly everybody 
| suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long research, 
|/has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists all the world over 
are urging their daily use. ; 
| Anew-type tooth paste has been created, 
| based on modern knowledge. The name is 
| Pepsodent. These two great film combat- 
| ants are embodied in it. 





Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern dental 
research. It corrects some great mistakes 
made in former dentifrices. 
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Pepsadéent 
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You, Also 


Prettier Teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s agent for neutralizing 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold power 
to these great tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. 





Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a new 
dental era. Millions of people have learned 
this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

One week -will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method always. 
Cut out the coupon now. 
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10-Day Tube Free 





The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now endorsed by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists 
supply the large tube. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 235, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A PAMILY 

















Joseph Caillaux 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ADVICE, like medicine, is easier to give than 
to take. 


It does not ease a Luckless One’s Distress 
To hear you brag about your own Success. 


EVERY ABUSE of victory in the end profits 
the vanquished. 


“ABOUT THE SUREST WAY for a young 
man to attract attention,” says the old citizen 
of Little Lot, “is for him. to start climbing 
for something over his head.” 


WHAT IS A MENIAL? The donor of the 
headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party in Washington stipulated that no male 
should be employed about the place “except 
in a menial capacity.” Suppose the plumbing 
springs a leak? Are there women plumbers 
in Washington or “menial” plumbers? Or 
are all males “menials” ? 


SUCCESSFUL ROLLER BEARINGS for 
trains, for a long time a dream of engineers, 
seem to have been produced in England. One 
man pushed with ease a twenty-seven-ton 
coach equipped with the new _ bearings, 
whereas it had taken seven men to push it 
without the bearings. It is expected that the 
saving in fuel will be about thirty per cent. 


INVESTIGATIONS by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the gypsy moth cannot 
do much damage in parts of the country 
where the thermometer goes as low as 
twenty-five degrees below zero. The eggs 
that are subjected to such a low temperature 
do not hatch. Only those hatch that are 
covered by snow and are protected against 
the cold. 


THE STATE OF LOUISIANA requires lum- 
bermen to leave uncut and “unbled” for tur- 
pentine at least one healthy young pine tree 
to the acre to reseed the land. It has also 
passed laws encouraging reforestation, and 
limiting the taxing of lands the owners of 
which enter into contract with the state to 
devote the cut-over land for a term of years 
to growing a new crop of trees. 


TO “STRIKE OIL” in Bolivia, according to a 
handbook of the Department of Commerce, 
one needs no drill rig. Oil seeps through the 
soil in many places and forms in pools. The 
natives dip it up as they would water and 
carry it away to use for domestic purposes. 
Such stories of wealth are as alluring to the 
present generation as the stories of South 
American gold and silver mines were to the 
Spaniards of four hundred years ago. 


A MAINE WOMAN who has been estranged 
from her father for six years has learned that 
he has fallen heir to fifty thousand dollars, 
and is now trying to patch things up. The 
newspapers report that other members of the 
family, who, likewise, have been “estranged” 
from the old man, are also “trying to get in 
touch with him.” “In touch” is just the right 
expression—the one perfect phrase for which 
the De Goncourts were always seeking. 


ONE OF THE RECENT “demonstrations” 
tu trap the unwary investor is that of the 
man with a cheap substitute for gasoline— 
something that he says he can produce for a 
few cents a gallon. The “inventor” fills the 
tank of an automobile half full of water and 
adds his mysterious fluid. The car runs, for 
what he added was wood alcohol. The 
chemist is a good man to consult before 
buying stock in a cheap gasoline company. 


THERE IS NOTHING in any other country 
that is comparable to the American athletic 
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coaching system. Bven the English cricket 
trainer, who most nearly corresponds to the 
American football or track coach, gets only 
about $30 a week, and that only during a 
six months’ season—not a very attractive 
calling to a man of intellectual ability. In 
Europe coaching is not taken very seriously, 
and the players do not get the careful train- 
ing that they have in America. If American 
athletes are unusually successful, some of the 
reasons are that they begin early, train con- 
scientiously and have expert instruction for 
a long time. 
o 8 


STRIKES AND THE GOVERNMENT 


MERICANS are no more fond of thinking 
difficult matters out for themselves than 
other people are, but now and then 

they have to do it. The long-drawn-out 
strikes of the coal miners and the railway 
shopmen, with the continued menace of 
widespread suffering and the occasional 
criminal outbreaks that accompanied them, 
have driven us all to consider very seriously 
what should be the national government’s 
attitude toward deliberate interference with 
public services or essential industries. 

It is customary to depict the general public, 
in such a crisis, as helpless and unorganized 
in the face of strong and militant organiza- 
tions of both labor and capital. But what is 
the government but the organized general 
public? It is the very agency through which 
the needs and the purposes of that public 
express themselves. On more than one oc- 
casion in our history it has shown that it is 
not helpless to restore peace and productive- 
ness to a disordered industry. 

Theoretically, the government can take any 
one of four possible attitudes toward a stub- 
born and dangerous strike. It can keep its 
hands off altogether and thereby confess that 
it has no power to protect the body of its 
citizenship against injury from the quarrels 
of a few; it can use force to impose some 
sort of settlement of its own, and thereby 
anger, no doubt justly, one or both of the 
opposing parties; it can use its authority to 
draw employers and strikers into an agree- 
ment by which their differences are left to 
some kind of arbitration; or it can take over 
the paralyzed industries and attempt to con- 
duct them itself until the crisis is past. 

No American government is likely to be 
so weak as to follow the first course or so 
strong-handed as to attempt the second. We 
have progressed so far toward recognizing 
the responsibility of government for the way 
in which business shall be conducted that no 
President is likely to content himself with 
seeing merely that interstate commerce is not 
violently interfered with. Twenty years ago 
Mr. Roosevelt persuaded the coal men to 
arbitrate their troubles. Mr. Harding, finding 
that more difficult, was driven to consid- 
ering whether the government should seize 
and manage the hard-coal mines and some of 
the railways too. 

That is the last and most desperate of 
strike remedies. It should be invoked only 
when employers or strikers or both deny the 
right of the public through the government 
to mediate in their quarrel and declare their 
intention of “fighting it out to the end.” 
There have been threats of that sort in plenty 
during the recent strikes. It has been the 
theory of some men on each side of the quar- 
rel that the coal business and the transporta- 
tion business are the private concern of those 
who are engaged in them, and that the rest 
of the nation must suffer and freeze and 
starve if necessary while owners and workers 
test each other’s strength. But public opinion 
is not to be so lightly defied. The country 
would support the government in taking over 
mines and railways if it were necessary, 
though that would not restore peace to the in- 
dustry and might even make bad feeling 
worse. And there is the danger, too, that it 
might lead to the actual nationalization of 
the mines and railways, with the waste and 
inefficiency incident. to political methods of 
management that would follow. 

How to deal with a prolonged strike must 
be determined by the men in office, and in 
practice it will differ with every change in 
administration. But when the difficulty is 
in an essential industry we believe that the 
public interest requires the government to 
make its influence felt very early; and that 
its aim should be to compel an agreement or, 
if that is impossible, an arbitration. There 
should be no strikes in those industries with- 
out which the people cannot live. There 
should be methods for settling disputes within 
such industries that both sides would rec- 
ognize as fair; but until that time comes to 
pass, a government that permits repeated 
and obstinate struggles in which innocent 


bystanders suffer more than the fighters them- 
selves has really abdicated as a government 
and becomes a looker-on as the different 
classes and interests among the people con- 
tend with one another for the supreme power. 


o ¢ 
HOME - KEEPING YOUTH 


HE French have no word in their 
language for home. Yet they are a 
home-loving people and their pretty 
adjective casanier indicates something for 
which “home-keeping” is but a poor equiv- 
alent. Also a beautiful line of one of their 
poets, : 
Naitre, vivre et mourir dans la méme maison, 


“to be born, to live and to die in the same 
house,” suggests a simple biography that 
would be rarely applicable in the United 
States today. 

Shakespeare tells us that 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 


But Shakespeare grew up in an English 
country town, where the young peasant 
seldom strayed twenty miles from his own 
doorstep, where no railway or automobile 
ever shrieked, and no newspaper sowed the 
seeds of intolerable restlessness. Are there 
any home-keeping youth in America today? 
There are turbid wits, cynical wits, futile 
wits, vicious wits enough. If there are homely 
wits, it is because heaven made them so, 
and not the habit of staying at home. Even 
five years ago there was roving in abundance. 
But the vast and tempestuous movement of 
the war has unsettled the whole community. 
Youth has forgotten not only home but even 
any continuous abiding place, and has grafted 
upon itself the spirit of the strange old lines 
of the strange old poet Donne: 


Be then thine own home and in thyself dwell; 
Inn anywhere, continuance maketh hell. 


The truth is that our young people need 
to learn something of stability, need to learn 
that mere change is no remedy for the ills 
of life. The essence of discontent is a too 
keen sense of the evils of the present. To 
the constitutionally discontented anywhere 
seems better than here. Eager, impatient, 
restless, they mistake what is different for 
what is better and do not realize that trial 
and suffering are not confined to one corner 
of the world but are distributed all over it 
with a large and impartial liberality. 

Try to remember that the charm of old 
associations, friendships, habits may be sorely 
missed and cannot be replaced. Happiness 
and success, in any sense that counts, lie 
within and not without. Your life really 
depends upon yourself and not upon your 
surroundings, You can live it usefully and 
profitably among old friends and neighbors. 
Why not try? e 


M. CAILLAUX AGAIN 


VW. learn from Paris that Frenchmen 
are beginning to talk about M. Joseph 
Caillaux again. The former premier 
of France has lived for some years in ig- 
nominious retirement. He was accused of 
having trimmed his foreign policy in the 
years before the war to suit the plans of Ger- 
many, and of having schemed for a peace 
by arrangement while the fighting was going 
on. M. Clemenceau, his old enemy, had him 
tried, and, though he dared not punish him so 
severely as he punished some of the less in- 
fluential persons with whom M. Caillaux’s 
name was linked, he sent him into semi-exile 
and apparently ruined him politically. 
Now that the financial and political diffi- 
culties of the post-war situation begin to 
stagger one statesman after another, people 


are recalling M. Caillaux’s uncommon finan- - 


cial gifts and wondering whether he might 
not be able to check the continued increase of 
the public debt and put together a budget 
that would balance. M. Poincaré is still on 
trial. If his policy should break down before 
the unsympathetic attitude of Great Britain 
and the stubborn resistance of Germany, 
reaction might carry the nation over to the 
side of Caillaux. Stranger things have hap- 
pened in French politics. 

The former premier has found a way to 
keep himself in the public eye. He has written 
a book, Whither goes France; whither goes 
Europe? and everyone of importance in 
France is reading it. He believes that it is not 
capitalism but industrialism that specially 
distinguishes our era and threatens our civi- 
lization with collapse. It is the captain of 
industry and not the international financier 
that he fears. But it must be remembered 
that Caillaux himself has always been a 
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financier and an internationalist. He is sin- 
gularly free from any patriotic obsessions. He 
is interested in bringing communities and 
nations more closely together and in deal- 
ing with the present crisis in the largest way, 
without regard to the selfish interests of 
any particular country, even his own. But 
that is still unpopular doctrine in France, 
and nothing but the complete failure of the 
opposite policy will bring Caillaux back. 

It is interesting to observe that the former 
premier believes that the national budget 
can be made to balance and that the franc 
can be brought back to its normal exchange 
value. He adds, however, that when the franc 
begins to rise a way must be found to reduce 
simultaneously the public debt, or at least 
the interest charges upon it. He thinks the 
inter-Allied debts ought to be canceled, but 
he declares that Germany must pay for the 
reconstruction of France, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of one hundred and twenty billion francs. 
He knows, of course, that no other pro- 
gramme would get a moment’s hearing in 
France. 

e 8 


DO THE CONTINENTS DRIFT 
ABOUT? 


ID you ever look at a globe or map that 
D showed both shores of the Atlantic - 

Ocean, and notice how curiously the 
outlines of the opposite continents cor- 
respond? The Atlantic coast of Europe and 
northern Africa trends southwestward; so 
does the Atlantic coast of North America. 
Farther south the coincidence is even more 
remarkable. The great shoulder of South 
America that is Brazil seems capable of 
fitting with some neatness into the hollow 
in the coast of Africa that is the Gulf of 
Guinea, and the smaller curves of the two 
continents still farther south correspond very 
closely. 

Having observed those facts and reflected 
upon them, some geographers have proposed 
a new and singular view of the nature of the 
crust of the earth and of the formation of 
mountains and continental masses. According 
to their view, the continents are composed of 
the lighter sorts of rock, floating as it weve 
on the heavier underlying material of which 
the sea bottoms and the core of the earth aie 
apparently composed. They believe that the 
Americas were once a part of the great 
continental mass on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that they broke away in the 
comparatively late Tertiary times. The new 
land mass is supposed then to have drifted 
slowly westward, the Andes and other coastal 
ranges being forced up on its forward edge 
by the resistance of the rocky medium 
through which it plowed its way. By the 
same theory Australia, Antarctica and India 
are supposed to have been attached at one 
time to South Africa and to have taken their 
own diverse courses at some period not incon- 
ceivably remote. This theory is said to account 
better than any other for the distribution of 
animals, both like and unlike, on the various 
continents, and for that singular ice age in the 
Southern Hemisphere, traces of which are 
found as near the equator as Brazil and the 
Congo Valley. 

We have no room to enumerate all the bits 


. of evidence that have led certain geographers 


to adopt this curious theory, and it must be 
understood that it is at present merely sug- 
gested and that it is by no means accepted by 
all learned men. But a force that is theoret- 
ically capable of causing the supposed grad- 
ual movement of land masses westward and 
toward the equator is found in the revolution 
of the earth, which has often been observed 
to drive from the poles toward the equator all 
floating objects the centers of gravity of 
which are higher than their centers of buoy- 
ancy. It has been calculated by Danish 
cbservers that Greenland is actually farther 
from Europe now than it was when the 
earlier calculations of its longitude were 
made a hundred years ago, and the apparent 
movement is put at nearly fifty feet a year. 
That, say the believers in the drift theory, is 
pretty good evidence that the dry land is not 
everywhere immovable. 


e ¢ 


OUR IMPROVING FOREIGN SERVICE 


IVIL service reform made a feeble and 
soon abandoned start when General 
Grant was President, a half-century 
ago. A few years later some definite but alto- 
gether inadequate rules affected a slight im- 
provement in the selection of clerks; but it 
was a long time before the reform touched 
the foreign service. 
Yet there is hardly any branch of the 
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government where the inefficiency of a public 
officer can do so much harm to the interests 
of the country as in the diplomatic or con- 
sular service. A postmaster or a government 
clerk or a lighthouse keeper appointed to pay 
a political debt, but incompetent, may cause 
neighborhood trouble, but it is trivial com- 
pared with the injury that ignorant and 
blundering foreign representatives of the 
country can do to the national reputation. 

Yet it is not very long since all of our 
representatives abroad, from ambassadors 
down to consular clerks, were chosen more 
with regard to their party service—most of 
them with regard to that only—than to their 
fitness for the office to which they were 
appointed. To ‘be sure, every President has 
given the great powers ambassadors and 
ministers of broad reputation and profes- 
sional eminence, but every one of them was 
a man of the President’s party, and hardly 
one of them had ever had a day’s experience 
in the arts of diplomacy, though they were 
expected to practice those arts with the 
trained and astute experts of foreign govern- 
ments. To the minor capitals of Europe and 
South America we often commissioned Con- 
gressional “lame ducks,” who had failed to 
be renominated or had been defeated at the 
polls. The consular service was filled with 
party workers or party derelicts of every 
grade. 

Happily, very little of that system remains. 
In the reforms that have taken place the 
consular service has been the branch that was 
first and most thoroughly purged. It is now 
open to competition and not open to patron- 
age. Moreover, it is open at the bottom only. 
Those who enter it are promoted from lower 
to higher positions, so that the man who re- 
ceives an appointment as a consul-general is 
one who, during an apprenticeship, has 
become familiar with the duties of the posi- 
tion by service in many parts of the world. 

The diplomatic service is not yet what it 
should be, but it is far better than it was. It 
is becoming more common to retain ministers 
of merit, or to promote them to more 
important capitals. Most or all of the diplo- 
matists so retained were originally appointed 
for political reasons, but by good luck or 
by the good judgment of the appointing 
power have proved themselves competent and 
useful. The European system—treating di- 
plomacy as a profession and a department 
of government and training men for it—is 
better than ours, though occasionally our 
way produces capable diplomatists. But the 
proportion of experienced men in that branch 
of the service is now larger than it ever 


was before. 
LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


WEDEN has been having a popular vote 

on the question of prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor. It was a very close 
thing; in a vote of nearly two. million the 
majority against prohibition was less than 
thirty thousand. The rural districts, indeed, 
declared in favor of it; it was the large 
towns like Stockholm, Upsala and Gothen- 
burg that turned the scale the other way. The 
prohibitionists are encouraged to believe that 
in a few years more they may be able to 
carry their point. e 


T appears from all obtainable information 

that the grain crop of Russia, where it 
exists, is exceptionally good. In Saratov 
Province it is reported that rye is returning 
more than forty bushels to the acre where 
last year it did not return more than three. 
But in the districts where the famine has been 
severe only a small part of the land was 
planted, and there is not always labor enough 
to harvest the growing crops. There will be 
hardship and perhaps starvation in parts of 
Russia again this winter, in spite of all the 
excellent relief work that the American or- 
ganization has done. Maxim Gorky writes to 
friends in this country that there are districts 
in southern Russia that that work has been 
quite unable to reach and that the suffering 
there is extreme. ° 


TS big steel corporations, led by the 
United States Steel Company, . have 
increased the pay of common labor in their 
employ by one fifth. Those who look below 
the surface believe that the steel companies 
have found themselves forced to this step in 
order to keep the labor they require. The new 
immigration law has considerably diminished 
the supply of unskilled labor in the iron 
country, and with the reopening of the coal 
mines a good many strikers who have been 
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at work in the steel mills have gone back 
to their old jobs. Another piece of news that 
caused a flurry in the labor world was Mr. 
Henry Ford’s announcement that his great 
automobile shops, which employ 105,000 men, 
would be closed until he could assure himself 
of a safe supply of coal at reasonable prices. 
It does not appear that there was any serious 
difficulty in getting coal, but Mr. Ford ob- 
jects to paying the price that those” who 
have the supply demand. 


9 


HE men who are to succeed Arthur 

Griffith and Michael Collins in the man- 
agement of the Irish Free State are at least 
tentatively selected. Mr. Wm. T. Cosgrave 
is the new chief of the civil government, and 
Gen. Richard Mulcahy is in command of the 
military forces. They have succeeded to a 
difficult situation at a critical moment; and 
they will have the good will and the best 
wishes of the world in their responsible task. 


9 


NOTHER conference is planned by the 
European powers. This time Venice is to 
be the place of meeting. The business to be 
undertaken is the settlement of the tedious 
complications in the Near East. Greece is still 
nominally at war with the Turks, and only 
recently Kemal’s troops drove the Greeks 
out of an important position on the railway 
line at Afiun Karahissar. Neither party is 
strong enough to carry on a really aggressive 
campaign, but neither has shown any willing- 
ness to make the concessions that would lead 
to an agreement. The Greeks will not aban- 
don Smyrna, and the Turks will not concede 
it. Whether Venice can find a way out of the 
deadlock we shall soon see. 


J 


OUR men have been arrested for the crime 

of wrecking an express train on the 
Michigan Central Railway, when two mem- 
bers of the train crew were killed. The names 
of the men are Joseph Pepauritch, Charles 
Uselis, John Petrewski and Adina Alessio. 
They are all Russians except Alessio, and 
most, if not all, of them were striking shop- 
men. The officers of the law are searching 
for others who are believed to have been in- 
volved in the plot. ° 


T is reported from Paris that the Russian 
Grand Duke Cyril, who is a cousin of the 
late czar, intends shortly to announce him- 
self as the liberator of Russia. He is not in 
favor of military action against the soviets 
or any measures of revenge against the Bol- 
sheviki, but he expects the government at 
Moscow to collapse as suddenly as it rose 
and believes that the Russians will then 
turn to him as the fittest person to restore 
order. Well, we shall see. 


J 


MAN died in Williamson County, IIli- 

nois, whose parents brought him there 
as a little child when the region was still a 
forest-covered wilderness. To be sure the 
man was one hundred and three years old 
when he died, but it is sufficiently remarkable 
that the great State of Illinois with all its 
evidences of a complex civilization should 
have arisen from the wilderness within the 
memory of one aged man. 


e 


AILWAY building is going forward 

steadily in Africa. The trans-Zambesi 
railway, which runs from Beira through 
Portuguese East Africa to the Zambesi River 
and then turns northward through Nyasa- 
land to end at Lake Nyasa, has already 
been opened to traffic through most of its 
length. Another line from Beira to Benguela 
is under construction, and building of the 
missing links in the Cape-to-Cairo project is 
also going on. ° 


RCHAZOLOGISTS have found under 

the volcanic ash of San Cuicuilco Hill 
near Mexico City the ruins of an old pyra- 
mid. The structure is built of coarse blocks of 
volcanic rock, it is about one hundred feet 
high, and it was buried by more than one 
eruption from the neighboring cone of Ajusco. 
Dr. Cummings of the Arizona State Museum, 
who was one of the discoverers, says that 
the pyramid shows that men capable of 
building masonry on a huge scale inhab- 
ited this continent at least two or three thou- 
sand years ago and perhaps even earlier, for 
the last great lava flow from Ajusco occurred 
more than twenty centuries ago. The tools 
and pottery found in the vicinity show that 
the builders were in a very primitive stage 
of civilization; they were “stone-age” men. 
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MISS POPPY 


By Eleanor Cameron 


Miss Poppy is the gayest one 
Of all the garden flowers ; 

She dances lightly in the sun 
And brightly in the showers. 


On pleasant days I love to see 


Her shade hat, broad and red, 
When breezes flap it playfully 
About her nodding head. 


But when it’s time for flowers to nap 
She pulls her draw string tight 
And makes a cunning little cap 
To sleep in through the night. 


a 
THREE JACK FROSTS 


By Celia Thornton 


said Julie to Richard one nice September 
day. 

“And I wish we could stay out in the 
country forever,” Richard replied. 

The father of Julie and Richard was an 
artist who had lived for many years in Paris; 
the little boy and the little girl had been born 
there. Now they had come back to America 
to live. 

Julie sighed. “But we’ve got to go back to 
town as soon as Jack Frost comes,” she said. 
“T wonder why. Do you suppose he’ s such an 
awful person that no one can stay where he 


is?” 
“No, I think 


Be: glad we are back in America forever,” 


Richard shook his head. 
maybe he owns all this land and doesn’t want 
strangers on it,” was his answer. 

“But Mr. Payson owns all this land,” 
Julie said. “He told us so when we came here.” 

Richard thought awhile. “You know, Julie,” 
he said presently, “there are a good many 
strange things in America.” 

The two children had spoken French all 
their lives, and there were many things in 
English that they did not understand. 

They wandered into the barnyard. “It’s a 
fine day,” they said politely to John, the 
stableman. 

“That it is,’ said John. “But I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he added, “if Jack Frost came 
tonight.” 

The brother and sister looked at each 
other; then they walked slowly and sadly 
away. 

Late that afternoon as they came from the 

garden with bunches of flowers they passed 
Mrs. Mulligan, the washerwoman, and stopped 
te speak to her 

“Such flowers!” said Mrs. Mulligan, smil- 
ing. “It’s a shame that Jack Frost will soon 
- be getting them all.” 

“So he takes all the flowers!” said Julie 
with a look at Richard. “O Mrs. Mulligan, 
what else does he do?” 

Mrs. Mulligan looked a little puzzled. “Oh, 
he paints trees and nips people’s noses and 
cuts all kinds of capers,” she replied. 

As the brother and sister walked on, 
Richard said thoughtfully, “Why should he 
paint trees?” 

Julie was almost in tears. “And why 
should he nip people’s noses?” she cried. 
“There! I’m glad we’re going away, Dick; I 
don’t want to stay.” 

It was so cool that the farmer’s wife had 
lighted a fire in the big sitting room. 

“Frost, tonight, I reckon,” said the farmer, 
Mr. Payson. 

Richard nudged Julie. “That settles it,” he 
said. “Mr. Payson knows, of course.” 

The children got up bright and early next 
morning and saddled their little donkey for 
a last ride over the farm. Doubtless that 
mean Frost person had come while they slept, 
and soon they would have to leave. 

“Look,” said Richard as they rode down 
the lane; “the leaves are growing yellow and 
red; some of them are falling.” 

“And see the queer dew,” Julie cried, “all 
thick and white!” 

Richard drew rein under a maple tree at 
the top of the hill, and the little riders sat 
looking across the long fields. 


ra Melogot 





The little donkey flicked his long ears silently 


“Little old donkey,” the boy said, “we 
wish we could stay with you till Christmas.” 

The little donkey flicked his long ears 
silently ; he had a.worried air. 

“But we can’t,” Julie joined in, “because 
Jack Frost has come and is sending us away.” 

They rode sadly home and unsaddled the 
donkey. As they sat down to the breakfast 
table they looked round doubtfully. 

“Didn’t Jack Frost come, Mr. Payson?” 
Richard asked. 

Mr. Payson laughed. “Well, I should say 
he did,” was his reply. 

“Then where is he?” was Julie’s question. 

It was the farmer’s turn to look puzzled. 
“They’ve been out of doors all morning,” he 
said to the children’s father. “What do they 
mean ?” 

Their father smiled. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “They are good Americans, but they 
don’t know as much about the English lan- 
guage as they should, and so they sometimes 
get things a little mixed. Dick and Julie, 
don’t you know about 
Jack Frost ?” 


Richard stroked the long ears. “Why not 
name him Jack Frost ?” he said, laughing. 

And Jack Frost was that donkey’s name 
for the rest of his days. 


° ¢ 
FERN SEED 


By Mary Royce Merriman 


A LONG time ago, when fairies used to 
dance at night in a circle in the — 
many strange things used to hap 
Some of the things were delightful. but 

other things were not so pleasant, because 

many of the fairies were very mischievous, as 

Sally Slim, a little girl who lived with her 

grandmother near the edge of a great woods, 

found out one summer. 

Sally’s grandmother, who knew well the 
“little people,” as she called the fairies, used 
to say that she was quite out of patience with 
the pestering ways of certain idle imps among 





“Oh, yes,” said the chil- 
dren, “he is the person 
who is not going to let us 
stay here any longer at 
Mr. Payson’s farm.” 

That speech mixed things 
up still more, but at last 
the puzzled grown peo- 
ple and the puzzled boy 
and girl got the matter 
straightened out. Richard 
and Julie were astonished 
when they learned that 
Jack Frost was just the 
common frost that comes 
with the cold. They had a 
good laugh over their mis- 
take. 

Father looked thought- 
ful. “So you don’t want ito 
go back to town?” he said. 


“No, father,” said Dick 
and Julie. “Why, we 
haven’t even named the 
donkey yet.” 


Father looked at mother. 
“They’re not so rosy as I 
should like to see them,” 


he said. “Let’s leave them 
with Mr. Payson until 
Christmas.” 


Richard and Julie hur- 
ried out to the barn as 
soon as breakfast was over. 

“O donkey,” Julie cried. 
“We are not going away 
after all! Dick, we must 
celebrate by giving him a 
name.’ 
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THE FOOLISH FROGS 


“This long lily stem runs 
up, up, up!” 
Said the brown-striped 
frog with a frown. 
“Any tadpole could tell,” 
stormed the _ green- 
striped frog, 

“That this long lily stem 
runs down!’ 


So angry they grew and 
such bubbles they blew 

That Annie Tadpole came 
to see. 

“This long lily stem runs 
up, up, up, 

And down, down, down,” 
said she. 


"Twas such uw good joke 
on those rattle-brained 
frogs 

That it took all the wrath 
out of them. 

To this day they hide when 
they hear in the bogs, 

“Which way grows a long 
lily stem?” 








them. She warned Sally never to loiter in the 
woods on her way to school. 

“There are hundreds of good fairies,” she 
would say, “but there are mischievous fairies 
too.” 

In those days children went to school nearly 
the whole summer through. 

One warm day in midsummer the little 
girl found a beautiful bed of ferns in the 
woods. 

“T'll just sit down on the ground for a 
minute and look at the lovely things,” she 
thought. “Only a minute.” 

“Why, they’re all covered with pretty little 
seeds!” she said a moment later. “What a lot 
of seeds!” 

The wind was blowing, and the brook kept 
singing one soft song over and over. After a 
while Sally began to grow drowsy. “I must 
get up and go on to school,” she said aloud. 
But she kept on nodding among the ferns. 

Presently she felt a sharp tweak in her 
right foot and, looking down, saw that her 
shoe was unbuckled. 

“That’s queer,” she said. “I know I buckled 
that shoe. But anyhow, I must get up this 
instant and go on to school.” 

She fastened the buckle, scrambled hastily 
to her feet and went racing to school. The 
teacher was calling the roll when she got 
there. 

“Just in time,” thought Sally as she slipped 
into her seat. “Teacher’s calling the R’s and 
I'm the first of the S’s.” 

“Sally Slim,” said the teacher. 

“Present,” Sally answered in a clear voice. 

“Sally Slim,” the teacher called again. 

“Now what does she mean by that?” 
thought Sally. “Here!” she answered loudly. 

The teacher looked puzzled. “I was sure I 
heard the child’s voice,” she said, “but I must 
have been mistaken; she is not here.” 

“Yes, I am, teacher,” Sally called out in 
amazement. 

But the teacher merely looked annoyed 
and remarked, “It’s queer how my ears ring 
today.” 

When the arithmetic class was called Sally 
took up her slate. When she had finished her 
work she wrote her name beneath it and 
laid the slate on her desk. 

A little later the teacher came down the 
aisle; when she saw Sally’s slate she was 
astonished. 

“James,” she said to a boy who sat near 
by, “why did you work that problem on 
Sally’s desk and sign her name to it?” 

“T didn’t, teacher,” answered James. “That 
problem just wrote itself; I saw it.” 

“Nonsense!” returned the teacher. 
must stay after school, 
such a story.” 

When the singing lesson was called, Sally’s 
voice, very clear and strong, led the rest. 

“Teacher, teacher,” called some of the 
children, “listen to Sally !” 

But, though they all listened and all heard, 
they could not find Sally. 

So it went on until four o’clock. When 
school was over, Sally hurried away. It hurt 
her to think of poor James, kept in for a 
thing he had not done, but there was no help 
for it. She was almost crying when she 
reached home. 

Her grandmother and a neighbor were 
sitting in the kitchen. Neither of them took 
any notice of her when she rushed in, but 
her grandmother hobbled to the door and 
shut it. 

“Strange how the wind can blow that door 
open,” she remarked. “Dear me, why doesn’t 
Sally come on home?” 

“Here I am, granny!” Sally cried. “O dear, 
everything has gone wrong today! I’ve even 
got sand in my shoe.” 

Her grandmother jumped and looked all 
round. 

“Where’s that child?” she said. 
what are you hiding for?” 

At that, Sally lost her temper entirely. She 
stamped her foot with all her might, and 
when she did so the strap of her right slipper 
broke, and the slipper flew across the floor. 

“Why, there’s Sally,” said the neighbor, 
looking round. “She came in like a little 
mouse.” 

Sally’s grandmother looked at her in sur- 
prise. “Why are you standing there in one 
shoe, child?” she asked. “And what’s this on 
the floor? Sand?” She looked closer. “Ah, I 
see!” she added, straightening up. “It’s fern 
seed. Sally, did you stop in the woods?” 


“Vou 
James, for telling 


“Sally, 
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Sally began to cry. Tears made her feel 
better, and she told her grandmother how she 
had sat down by the fern bed and afterwards 
found her slipper unfastened, and how the 
teacher and the children had thought she 
wasn’t in school. 

“And when you didn’t see me come in,” she 
finished, sobbing, “I began to think I wasn’t 
anybody any more. O grandmother, what 
does it mean ?” 

“It means,” answered her grandmother, 
“that mischievous fairies caught you napping 
and put fern seed into your shoe.” 

“But what of that?” faltered Sally. “What 
was the reason that the teacher and the 
children acted as though they didn’t see me?” 

“Because,” answered the old lady, “they 
didn’t see you. Reason enough.” 

“Sally,” said the neighbor. “Don’t you 
know that if you put fern seed in your shoe 
nobody can see you so long as you are wear- 
ing the shoe?” 

Slowly Sally began to understand. The next 
morning before she went to school she shook 
both of her shoes so hard that the soles 
almost dropped off. 

The children came running from the school 
door to welcome her. “Where were you, yes- 
terday; Sally?” they asked. 

But Sally only smiled. “You wouldn't 
believe me if I told you,” she replied. 


e ¢ 
THE MAGIC BAT 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


One time I watched a merry bat 
So long in twilight dim 

I fell asleep, and in my dream 
The bat still seemed to skim. 


But now he was a Magic Bat 
Dressed all in fine Batiste, 
And he was hunting for a Batch 

Of Batter cakes for feast. 


He said he came from Baton Rouge, 
And at Batavia stopped 

To play a game of Battledore, 
Then off to Bath he flopped. 


He joined a gay Battalion there 
And into Battle went 

And helped to Batter with a ram 
An ancient Battlement. 


He swung his heavy Battle-axe 
So well and fearlessly 

That he was placed in charge at once 
Of all the Battery. 


By night—I mean by day—he slept 
On bed of Batting soft; 

But here his Baton waved at me, 
He seemed to soar aloft. 


And when I told this dream of mine, 
In way both light and chatty, 

My hearers all in slangy way 
Declared it sounded “Batty”! 


eo ¢? 
COMRADES 


By Edmund Gilligan 


HERE was once an old lady who lived 

at the edge of a wood with no company 

except two gray squirrels that she kept 
in a cage in her kitchen. The old lady was 
very odd-looking—so odd-looking in fact that 
people who met her in the wood always 
thought they had met a witch. But if they 
had known her they would not have said 
such a thing, for she was as harmless as a 
kitten. The two squirrels knew that very well. 

Those two squirrels had lived with the old 
lady for years and years. She had been very 
kind to them, and they were very careful not 
to let her know a secret that they had. The 
secret was that they longed to get out of 
their cage. They were tired of tumbling round 
in their whirling wheel; they wanted to 
scamper along the rail fence at the edge of 
the near-by wood. 

But the old lady who looked so much like 
a witch had nimble wits and keen eyes, in 
spite of her age. She noticed that the squirrels 
had a way of coming to the front of their 
cage and staring through the bars at the green 
world outside the door. The squirrels did 
not know that she was guessing their secret. 
Whenever they had reason to think that she 
was looking at them they would jump into 
their wheel and go spinning round like mad. 
Nevertheless, after a while the old lady under- 
stood. 

She worried a great deal about the matter. 
It seemed to her that she could not let her 
little companions go. She thought and thought 
about it, but she could not make up her mind. 
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Not for anything in the world would she have 
been unkind, but she was not quite sure that 
it would be wise to turn the little creatures 
loose. Having been fed and cared for so long, 
would they know how to take care of them- 
selves? Still, they kept on looking through 
the bars, and every time she noticed it she 
thought to herself, “There, that’s the way I 
feel sometimes myself! And when I feel that 
way I put on my bonnet and go for a walk.” 

At length she could stand it no longer. One 
lovely morning she walked over to the cage 
and said: 

“See here, squirrels! We have lived together 
ever since you were babies—ever since the 
dog killed your mother and I found you and 
brought you here. I have taken good care of 
you, and you have been a great comfort to 
me. But the question is, Are you happy ?” 

At that, the squirrels shook a little, for all 
the world as if they were silently laughing at 
the very idea of being unhappy in their cage. 
But at the same time something—perhaps it 
was hope—made their little throats beat, and 
they both sat up and stared at the old woman 
and waited for the next word. 

“Come, come, squirrels,” scolded the old 
woman. “You must decide for yourselves. I 
cannot keep you in this old cage when all the 
big wood is out there waiting for you.” Then, 
as the squirrels still sat and stared, she added, 
“H’m, h’m. I must do something about this 
tomorrow.” Then she turned to her kettle 
with a sigh, and the squirrels went back to 
their wheel. 

That night the little creatures stayed awake 
a long time and talked the matter over in 
squirrel language. Would the old woman 
really let them out, they asked each other. 
Could it be possible that they were going to 
be free to scamper along the fence and search 
in the wood for all the delicious things that 
were hidden there for smart squirrels? They 
squeaked with delight in the dark. A fine 
thing indeed to think about! 

But then there was the old lady to think 
about too. Was she to stay there, alone in the 
dark corner by the stove, with no bright eyes 
to peer out and twinkle when she spoke, 
and no low chucklings to drive away her 
loneliness? The squirrels stopped’ squeaking 
and were silent for a long time. They were 
not altogether sure that they wanted to leave 
their adopted home anyway. They reminded 
each other that they should miss the old 
lady. When they fell asleep at last they had 
not made up their minds. 

The old woman rose early and dressed. 
Then, just as the sun was rising, she walked 
firmly across the room and picked up the 
cage. Tears were in her eyes, but she did not 
hesitate. Opening the door of the room she 
set the cage down on the step; then she 
opened the door of the cage and stepped back. 

“Squirrels!” she said. “Yonder is the big 
wood, and here is my kitchen; take your 
choice.” 

The squirrels looked. There was the wide 
wood stretching before them, full of green- 
ness and sunlight. Before they knew what 
they were doing they went tumbling out. 

They whisked across the little yard and 
went scurrying up the nearest fence post; 
then away along the top rails they went like 
mad. The old lady left the cage where it was 
and ran back into the house and cried and 
cried. 

“This will never do,” she said after a while; 
so she wiped her eyes and began to busy her- 
self round the house. But she found little 
enough to do. There was no use in brushing 
the empty cage or putting in acorns and little 
dishes of water, and there was no one to talk 
to. The day passed slowly for the old woman. 

When twilight came the little room was 


lonelier than ever. The old woman went to 


bed without any supper. As she lay awake, 
she wondered where her small companions 
had gone; she made a little prayer to God 
that they might not come to harm out there 
in the big green wood. 

Next morning at sunrise she opened her 
door to let the sunshine in. The cage was 
still on the doorstep; she could hardly bear 
to look at it. But when she did look she gave 
a little cry, for there in the middle of the 
cage, snuggled up together, were the two 
gray squirrels! All the little old woman could 
say was “Oh, oh, oh!” 

The squirrels stirred and blinked. When 
they saw their old friend they jumped up and 
ran out of the cage and sat up in front of 
her with their paws hanging down. 

The old woman cried for joy, and then she 
began to laugh. 

As for the squirrels, they sat there side by 
side and looked at her and shook their little 
gray heads as if to say, “There, there, dear 
old woman, you never thought, did you, that 
we were going to stay away forever?” 
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A THOUGHT 


By Josephine Van Dolzen Pease 


AY 


Wishing star that shines tonight, : 
Do not smile at me. 

Look you toward some lovely child 
Who in the dark may be. 


Bluebird, sing not at my door, 
But be you swiftly flown 

To where perhaps some little child 
In silence sits alone. 


Roadside berries, red in June, 
Change your place to grow, 

For fear some lonely little child 
May empty-handed go. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 
O* the plain of Marathon, in the shadow of 


the sacred mound that holds the remains of 

the one hundred and ninety-two Athenians 
who gave their lives in opposing the ancient 
Persian advance, stood an old Greek goatherd. 
His body was bent, his face was lined and 
weather-beaten, and one arm was gone. It is a 
question whether he or his herd of black goats 
was showing the greater interest in the strangely 
dressed band of American tourists who had 
motored out from Athens. He was leaning on 
a most unusual shepherd’s crook; the hook was 
a piece of fantastically carved olivewood and 
represented the head of some strange animal. It 
would make a splendid souvenir of the trip to 
Marathon! 

One of the party offered him a two-drachma 
note, which in American money is equivalent to 
about forty cents; at the same time the American 
made signs that he wished to purchase the 
crook. Greatly pleased, the goatherd quickly 
made the exchange. Any tourist would call the 
exquisitely carved walking stick a good bargain. 

As the party climbed into the automobile, the 
goatherd came running up and with many ex- 
cited gestures made them understand that he 
wanted the crook. Supposing that he had thought 
better of his bargain, the American handed the 
stick back to him. Then the goatherd showed 
what the tourists had previously failed to notice, 
a tiny crack in the head of the crook. Pointing 
it out carefully, he offered the new owner some 
small Greek coins, worth a couple of cents. He 
was an honest man. 

Business men may scoff at the story, and yet, 
underlying the transaction, was there not some- 
thing without which no business deal can be 
truly Christian? In the childlike simplicity of 
the goatherd’s act there was far more than mere 
innocence; there was the deep-seated desire to 
be scrupulously honest and to take advantage of 
no one. Was not the peasant giving practical 
expression to the motto of the Rotarians, “He 
profits most who serves best’’? 
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“AWARDED THIRD PRIZE” 


YLVIA MAIN stopped in front of the paint- 

ing that bore a card with the words, 

“Awarded third prize.’ Her eyes were 
bitter. “Third prize to a thing like that! It 
ought to be forbidden to paint such things!” 

Jane Meadows turned from a painting of a 
lovely summer hillside and looked at the prize 
picture. It was of a sordid city street with 
dreary crowds streaming between the hideous 
tenements. It was startlingly real. “It is terrible 

-and wonderful,” she said slowly. “I don’t 
wonder they gave it a prize. You couldn’t forget 
"ig 

“That’s just why it ought to be forbidden!” 
Sylvia cried fiercely. 

“But it’s true,” Jane protested. “The artist 
saw clear into life. He makes vou feel that the 
awfulness isn’t really in the narrow streets and 
terrible tenements but in sodden souls without 
a vision.” . 

Sylvia looked at her companion in amazement. 
“You of all people, who are always telling me 
that I've no right to be a pessimist!” 

Jane glanced round the gallery; no one else 
was in sight. “Tell me your definition of a 
pessimist,” she said. 

“One who sees clearly that sin and sorrow 
and ugliness are in the world.’ Sylvia did not 
have to stop to think. 

Jane had been turning the pages of her 
catalogue. She looked up, smiling. “I suppose 
that’s all right as far as it goes,” she admitted. 

“As far as it goes! How much farther could 
it go, I’d like to know!” 

“Tt could acknowledge that after all the 
pessimist has only one point of view, and that 
therefore his conclusion is only a partial truth. 
For instance, in a gallery with a picture of the 
sea that makes you draw a long breath and 
fairly smell the salt; with a picture of dancing 
children; oh, with pictures and pictures of 
beauty and all as true as that of the city street 
—Sylvia Main insists upon seeing only the 
street. It is Sylvia that is the pessimist, not the 
artist. See that splendid old head? That is by 
the same man!”’ 


“But —” Sylvia protested, but Jane inter- 
rupted her. 
“Don’t you see that you're not looking at 


life honestly, dear? f am going to give you a 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


challenge. I challenge you to write down a few 
words about all the lives that you know per- 
sonally. Put down your Aunt Kate’s neuras- 
thenia, but put down also your Uncle Dan’s 
unquenchable courage. Put down your mother’s 
death, but put down also her perfect love. Put 
down your father’s loneliness, but put down 
the devotion between the two of you. Have you 
been fair to pass by all those glorious things, 
Sylvia?” 

Sylvia was silent for a long time. ‘Then she 
said slowly, “Maybe not.” 
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OVERNIGHT OFFICERS 


EAMEN of other lands sometimes refer dep- 
S recatingly to officers of the American mer- 
chant marine as “overnight officers.” The 
remark is provoked no doubt by the short period 
that the American serves before he becomes an 
officer. Foreign seamen who have advanced only 
after years of training in the hard school of the 
sea naturally think that their knowledge of sea- 
manship is far superior to that of the Americans, 
and probably it is; but on the other hand Ameri- 
can officers have something—call it spirit or 
merely the ability to think quickly in emergencies 
—that foreign seamen often lack; for certainly on 
numerous occasions overnight officers have proved 
themselves more capable than the “‘year-in, year- 
out” foreigners. Only recently in the waters of 
Japan two incidents occurred that show the 
courage and ability of young American officers, 
When the Wytheville, a vessel commanded by 
an overnight officer, was at Kobe several explo- 
sions shook the harbor, and fourteen barges that 
were chained together and loaded with a million 
gallons of gasoline burst into flame. In the con- 
fusion that followed efforts were made to keep 
the barges away from the docks, but men who 
were ordered to help became terror-stricken. Ex- 
plosion after explosion occurred; drums of gaso- 
line were hurled hundreds of feet into the air; 
and the waters of the harbor were soon a mass 
of blazing oil, which the wind began to drive 
toward the piles that supported the warehouses. 
If it reached the piles, the town of Kobe might 
be burned to the ground. 

Suddenly the Wytheville left her dock and 
began to move out into the harbor directly 
toward the burning barges. “Has her skipper 
gone crazy!” exclaimed captains with years of 
experience. The Wytheville rammed the burning 
barges, broke the chains and scattered them in 
all directions. Then, afire in several places, she 
steamed through the flames toward the open sea. 

The overnight skipper had saved the water 
front from fire, for the tide soon carried the burn- 
ing barges out to sea. The American had under- 
stood the situation at a glance and had acted on 
the spur of the moment; whereas the experienced 
captains who had spent almost the whole of their 
lives on the water had not acted at all. 

The West Jester, another vessel commanded by 
an overnight officer, also had an experience with 
fire. She was making her way in a fog toward 
Yokohama when she learned by wireless that the 
passenger liner Kiyo Maru was on fire in her 
oil bunkers. Immediately the West Jester went 
plowing at full speed through the fog to find 
the stricken ship. She did find her, and in spite 
of a rough sea the commander ran his ship along 
the windward side of the Kiyo Maru and soon 
had his pumps playing streams of water on the 
flames and his lifeboats picking up the persons 
who had jumped overboard. In the midst of the 
work the wind shifted, and the West Jester found 
herseli on the leeward side of the burning ship 
where the smoke rolled over her. With her paint 
badly scorched and her lifeboats on fire she let 
go her lines long enough to drop astern and to 
come up on the new windward side; then she 
made fast again. 

And so an American skipper whose years of 
sea experience can be counted on a man’s fingers 
carried out a masterful rescue. No lives were lost, 
and the Kiyo Maru was saved from total destruc- 
tion. Yes, overnight officers they are, but they 
seem to do pretty well in spite of their lack of 
experience. 
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JESTING IN THE FACE OF DEATH 


URING the stormy night of March 2, 1922, 
the steamship Esthonia, which then was 
perhaps seven hundred miles off Cape 

Race, Newfoundland, picked up an S$ O S call 
from the Norwegian freighter Grontoft. The 
storm, says the New York Tribune, was severe, 
and the injured Grontoft was settling rapidly; 
but as the Esthonia labored toward her the 
wireless operator of the stricken vessel—a man 
whose name is unknown—passed his last mo- 
ments in sending out a succession of messages 
that record a singular mocking indifference to 
the fate that menaced. 

Following the first S O S call came the words, 
“God pity the boys at sea such a night as this. 
The old man thinks it might breeze up by night.” 
At eleven o’clock came another § O § call. ac- 
companied by the remark, “Well, the steward 
is making sandwiches for the lifeboats. Looks 
like we were going on a picnic.”” Toward mid- 
night the wireless operator of the Esthonia 
caught the words, “The old wagon has a list like 
a run-down heel. This is no weather to be out in 
without an umbrella.” 

At ten minutes past midnight the captain of 
the Grontoft dictated, “We are sinking stern 
first. The decks are awash. The boats are 
smashed. Can’t hold out any longer.” But the 
redoubtable operator apparently disapproved 
the tone of the message. “The skipper dictated 


that,” he added; “he ought to know.”’ On his own 
account he continued, “Where did I put my 
hat? Sorry we couldn’t wait for you. Pressing 
business elsewhere. Skoal!”’ 

Thus ended the message with the acclaim of 
the old Viking toast. When the Esthonia reached 
the spot where the Grontoft had been she had 
sunk without trace. ° 


WHERE WASHINGTON WON A 
GREAT VICTORY 


O this old house at Newburg, New York, 

which from the spring of 1782 until the 

summer of 1783 Washington used as his 
headquarters, came certain of his officers carry- 
ing papers, arranged and signed, for the purpose 
of making him a king. Those who wished so to 
honor him had been strong and faithful; they 
had stood beside him through the darkest days 
of the Revolution; they had come with love and 
confidence to place upon his head a crown. The 








at Newburg-on-Hudson 


Washington’s Headquart 
. ceowey 


offer pained and troubled Washington, who had 
dreamed of a great republic that the people 
themselves should govern. He refused. In vain 
the officers pleaded with him. Perhaps the great 
general fought and won the greatest battle of his 
life in the old house on the Hudson. Who knows? 

The ceiling of the big living room is low and 
has heavy rough-hewn beams of cedar and walls 
that are two feet thick. It is the central and 
largest room and opens into all the smaller 
rooms grouped around it. The entrance door 
opens upon an old Dutch stoop with built-in 
benches. The door swings in two sections, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day. 

Washington’s bedroom opened from the living 
room and faced the river. The window was 
beneath the stoop and was close to his bed, and 
from it he could see the mountains across the 
river where signal fires would burn if the enemy 
approached. 

A short distance from the old house stands 
the Tower of Victory, which was erected on the 
spot where Washington said farewell to his 
officers when the victorious army was disbanded. 
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THE BENIN BRONZES 
Tes recent acquisition by the University of 


Pennsylvania of a collection of bronzes and 

ivory tusks from the old savage city of 
Benin not far from the delta of the Niger River 
in Africa brings to mind an interesting unsolved 
archzxological problem. 

The British Museum owns a larger collection 
of the bronze plaques with figure in relief, which 
are the most interesting of all the relics, but just 
what the plaques were used for is not known. 
Probably they adorned the walls of houses or of 
temples. They are made with so 
much elaboration and in such high 
relief that it seems that the work- 
men must have used the difficult 
process of cire-perdue. Though 
the process was known in ancient 
time, investigators are astonished 
that a people who knew so little 
of civilization as the inhabitants 
of Benin should have discovered 
it for themselves. Apparently that 
is the case, however; the process 
was known in parts of Africa be- 
fore explorers visited them. The 
quality of the bronze is so high 
as further to puzzle investigators; 
and that no copper is available 
within thousands of miles of Benin 
complicates the situation more. 
Still another remarkable thing: 
many of the bronzes represent Europeans armed 
with matchlocks and swords and wearing armor 
of a fifteenth-century type. 

The kingdom of Benin, which the British sub- 
jected in 1897, was discovered about the year 
1485; a Portuguese writer mentions it a few 
years later. Some of the Europeans shown may be 
Portuguese, some Semites and some representa- 
tives of all the early adventurers into Africa. 
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BOB’S SORE FOOT 
O* day, writes a contributor, Bob, our 


Newfoundland dog, cut his foot and came 
to me for help. Lifting one of his front 
paws, he looked up into my face, and his beau- 
tiful brown eyes plainly asked for sympathy. I 
bandaged the foot and petted and humored him. 
A sugar cooky seemed to ease the pain, and two 
sugar cookies made him feel much better. With 
a sigh he lay down to take his nap. 
When he awoke and tried to walk he did not 
allow the bandaged foot to touch the ground. 
He limped in the house, and he limped in the 





One of the curious bronzes 
from Benin 
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street. Almost everyone who saw him said, “Poor 
doggie,’ and he relished the~sympathy and 
grew fat on candy and dainties. 

At last the foot healed, but the dog still 
limped, and every morning he came to me for 
a fresh bandage;. he was proud of his bandaged 
foot. He was also fond of cookies. 

One day father came home with Bob limping 
beside him. “Poor Bob,” I said, and the big 
fellow wagged his tail gratefully. 

“Poor Bob nothing!’”’ exclaimed father indig- 
nantly. “That dog can walk as well as you can! 
I just saw him chasing a cat when he didn’t 
know I was looking, and he was running as 
fast as he ever did, and on all four feet too. 
When he saw me he came back, limping as 
usual. That dog is fooling us.” 

Bob looked at father so reproachfully that I 
almost doubted his word. “All right, Bobby dog, 
we'll try a new scheme today,” I said as with 
his ear cocked for the rattle of the cooky jar 
he sat down beside me and held up his sore 
paw to be dressed. : 

While the dog was eating the cookies that I 
had given him I took a strip of cloth and band- 
aged the foot that had not been injured. Then I 
sat back to see what he would do. 

When Bob had eaten every crumb of cooky 
and had licked up every grain of sugar he sud- 
denly remembered that he was an invalid and 
looked down at his bandaged foot. He was puz- 
zled; something was wrong. He looked up at me 
indignantly, but I appeared not to notice him. 
Then he tried to walk across the floor. It was 
amusing to watch him; he knew that the band- 
aged foot was the one that he should hold up, 
and yet he knew also that the other front foot 
should have the bandage. Forgetting that he had 
any spectators, he tried to walk and hold first 
one foot in the air and then the other. When he 
tried to hold both at the same time we laughed, 
and our laughter was too much for him. He 
never could bear to be laughed at. Casting us 
a grieved look, he crawled under the bed. 

When we finally coaxed him out the bandage 
was gone and he was walking on four feet. He 
knew that his little game was ended. 
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COOLING OFF THE PARSON 


HE Yorkshire moorlander is noted for his 
caustic tongue. He is rugged and hard like 
the country in which he is bred, and when 
he squares an account he is likely to do it in a 
pretty forcible manner. Jt was an unusual ac- 
count, we learn from a contributor to the Corn- 
hill Magazine, that the good people of a village 
near the town of Muxley once squared with their 
parson during an exceedingly heavy snowstorm. 

It seems that the storm had come on suddenly 
while the countryside was attending the weekly 
market at Muxley. In a short time the roads 
were hopelessly blocked, and snowdrifts oblit- 
erated the walls and hedges. News reached a 
moorland village that its market people had 
stuck fast on the high moorland road, and that 
all conveyances were more or less completely 
buried. A large rescue party, with the stalwart 
village blacksmith at the head, hastily set off 
to find them. 

The first man they found was the parson, who 
with his pony and cart was almost out of sight in 
a deep ditch. Now it happened that at the time 
the parson was in bad standing with his parish- 
ioners; there had been much “threeapin’ an’ 
differin’,’ and as a result he was the most un- 
popular man in the village. The delight with 
which he hailed the appearance of the rescuers 
therefore was not exactly recip- 
rocated. But moorland wit was 
not slow to recognize that the 
fates had sent a golden opporiu- 
nity for them to square their 
account. The party consulted to- 
gether, and then the blacksmith 
said to the parson: 

“Noo, bide theesen wi’ patience 
an’ lang sufferin’, for thou’s 
t’varra last man we sall dig oot. 
Thar’s Lang Tom, Bill o’Stur- 
rocks, Toldrum, Stubbins, Tommie 
wid t’lads and Tommie wid t’lasses 
an’ a seet mair as are wanted at 
heeam to milk t’coos, feed t’pigs, 
sarve t’calves and tend t’sheep. 
Thar’s Cobbler Jack has gotten 
sum mair leather, an’ thar’s Mary 
Harper wi’ a seet o’ groceries 
that'll be as wet as mook. Noo we deant want 
thee till Sunday, so bide thaar till we’ve laated 
all t’rst.” 

So instead of being the first the poor parson 
was the last to be rescued. 
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TOO GENEROUS LADY LOUISA 
Mitre hygienic teaching lays horrified 


stress upon the danger, not to mention 

the impropriety, of passing anything ed- 
ible from mouth to mouth. But pickled lime- 
and candy cones are no less alluring now than of 
old, and when there are not enough of them to 
go round it is to be feared that the once frequent 
plea is still occasionally heard and responded to: 
“Aw, say, lemme have a suck!” 

Such survivals of ancient barbarisms, you 
would suppose, occur only among the less cul- 
tivated classes. Nevertheless, the late Duches- 
of Buccleuch—though to be sure she was at the 
time only four years old—once committed an 
audacious breach of hygiene and of decorum. 

She had been a very frail infant, not expected 
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to live, and had been privately baptized only two 
days after her birth. But she rallied and grew 
into a fine, big, sturdy child; and when she was 
four years ‘old, her father, the Duke of Abercorn, 
had her received into the church by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the Chapel Royal of St. 
James’s Palace. The scene, the setting, the com- 
pany, the participants, were all such as to lend 
the greatest possible dignity to a solemn occasion. 
But during the service, to the wonder and dismay 
of everyone present, the archbishop became in- 
articulate; they feared a stroke, or that he had 
been suddenly afflicted with aphasia. Yet he 
showed no other signs of illness and kept his 
position at the altar. 

“What had happened,” records a brother of 
little Lady Louisa, the culprit, “‘was this: As my 
sister was inclined to be fidgety and trouble- 
some, my mother had, perhaps unwisely, given 
her a package of sugar almonds to keep her 
quiet. The child was actually sucking one of 
them when she arrived at the Chapel Royal, but 
of course was made to remove it. Unseen by any- 
one, she managed to place another one in her 
mouth. 

“When the archbishop took her in his arms 
the child, seeing his mouth so close to hers, took 
the sugar almond from her own mouth and with 
the kindest intentions in the world popped it 
into the archbishop’s. 

“Never had a primate been in a more em- 
barrassing position! Having both his arms oc- 
cupied in holding the child, he could not remove 
the offending almond with his fingers. It would be 
superfluous on my part to point out how highly 
indecorous it would be for an archbishop to— 
shall we say?—expel anything from his mouth in 
church. And even after the sugar had been dis- 
solved an almond must be crunched before it 
can be disposed of; and it would not do to chew 
it. So the poor archbishop had perforce to remain 
inarticulate.” 

It is to be feared that childish generosity for 
once went unappreciated. If the little Lady 
Louisa escaped spanks, it is at least not likely 
that she received thanks. 
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THE ORTHOGRAPHIC BEAR 
By A. B. de Mille 


One winter’s evening after tea 

The pleasant thought occurred to mea 
To go and see what I could sea 

Upon the mountain side, although 

The mountain winds did rave and blough, 
And all the trails were blocked with snough. 
So, putting on a pair of skis, 

A helmet, lest my ears should fris, 
And moccasins for greater eis, 

A Mackinaw and French capote, 
Three sweaters and an overcote, 

I started, muffled to the throte. 

It was a crazy thing to do; 

Full in my face the stormwinds blo, 
And swift the stinging hailstones flo. 
Before I reached the mountain side 
All wish for exercise had dide. 
“Enough is far too much!” I eride. 
Panting, I sank beneath a bough, 

And breathed a most emphatie vough 
To make for home and do it nough. 
But underneath me then and there 
‘The snow heaved up into the aere! 

I'd sat down on a hungry bere! 

They sleep all winter, so ’tis said— 

But this one hadn’t gone to baid, 

Or else his wish for sleep had flaid. 

He didn’t stand on etiquette— 

With visage that was stern and sette 
He floundered at me through the wette. 
I promptly sought the tallest tree, 
Dropping my last remaining skee ; 

The bear came expeditiouslee. 

He reared his body to its height 

And then, with teeth prepared to beight, 
Began to climb that tree outreight. 

I did not feel I ought to wait— 

The hour, you see, was getting lait. 
Down from a branch I tumbled strait. 
He saw me though, that bear accursed, 
And reached the ground in one fine bursed— 
Quite rapidly, although stern fursed. 

I headed home the shortest route. 

The bear, a persevering broute, 
Followed as fast as he could scoute. 

As o’er the forest snow we flew 
Between lay still a yard or tew. 

That was the utmost he could dew. 

*T was an exhilarating chase. 

I fortunately won the rase. 

And slammed my door in bruin’s fase. 


o ¢ 
A SELF-STEERING AUTOMOBILE 


N approaching automobile with no one at 
A the wheel is certainly something to make 
most of us “stop, look and listen.” Vet at 
Dayton, Ohio, there is an automobile that not 
only runs without anyone on the seat to guide it 
but moves here and there over a crowded field 
without bumping into anything. 

Three-wheeled, rubber-tired, cigar-shaped, eight 
feet long and brightly painted, it has roused con- 
siderable curiosity on McCook’s Field, where the 
engineering division of the Army Air Service is 
situated. Apparently of its own volition it runs in 
and out among aéroplanes and bystanders. At 
various times it starts toward a group of visitors, 
and just as they are on the verge of taking to 
their heels it stops short, sounds its horn and 
moves backward or to the right or to the left. 

It is electricity that makes the automobile 
move, and wireless apparatus that controls it. So 
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complete is the control that less than one second 
elapses between the time when the operator at 
the distant radio station pushes a button to the 
time when the automobile responds to it. There 
are twelve separate “controls,” and a person can 
handle them as easily from an aéroplane as from 
the radio station on the ground. 

Inside the car there is an amazing assortment 
of batteries, switches, wires, vacuum tubes, po- 
tentiometers, relays, magnetos, and so forth. The 
most interesting piece of apparatus is the “se- 
lector,” which is the heart of the entire control 
system. The function of it is to close the circuits 
to certain controls in response to the various 
combinations of dots and dashes that the oper- 
ator sends. 

The automobile has a maximum speed of ten 
miles an hour, but it could be made to go faster. 
It is just one more instance of the variety of 
ways that radio control can be applied to any 
mechanical apparatus that moves. 
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TWO STARTLING EXPERIENCES 


IFE at an East African shambe, or farm, is 
likely to be a long succession of strange 
encounters with the wild animals of the bush. 

At least we get that impression from Mr. F. L. 
Farrer, who in Blackwood’s Magazine writes 
vividly of his experiences in that region. Two of 
Mr. Farrer’s adventures stand out from all the 
rest. 

On one occasion when he was passing along 
a game path beside a river his companion sud- 
denly seized him from behind and jerked him 
backward. A few paces in front, poised motion- 
less over the game path, was an enormous 
python! His head and some three feet of his body 
projected from the centre of a bush; the rest of 
his sinuous length was partly coiled round the 
bush and partly concealed in the long grass at 
the foot of it. So absolutely motionless was the 
python and so perfectly did his mottled coloring 
blend with the surroundings that at a casual 
glance you might almost have mistaken him for 
a dead, leafless branch. Both men emptied their 
guns into him, but he escaped and gave only 
fleeting glimpses of coil after coil that were as 
thick as a man’s thigh! Apparently he had been 
waiting for some of the small antelopes to pass 
along the game path on their way to drink. 

At another time an extremely heavy shock 
against the earth wall of the house roused Mr. 
Farrer in the dead of the night. He lighted a 
candle and, reaching for his rifle, was retreating 
to another room, when the commotion outside 
ceased abruptly. Something snorted; then all 
was silent again. When morning came it was 
apparent that a rhinoceros passing along the 
path near the house had caused the disturbance. 
Probably the creature had winded the occupant 
of the building and then, either to attack or 
to escape, had made a blind rush and had struck 
the wall. 
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THE CONY MAKES HAY 


™ HE rocks are a refuge for the conies,” 

says the Psalmist, speaking of the small 

Syrian animal that might pass for a young 
rabbit with its ears lopped off. He might well 
have made the same observation of the American 
cony, which, says Mr. Enos A. Mills, in his 
book Watched by Wild Animals, occupies the 
conning tower of the continent. 

A hay harvest enables the curious little crea- 
ture to live in forbidding rock piles on the tops 
of mountains. During September he cuts his 
hay, which consists of the coarse grass and 
flowc’s of the heights, and stacks it near the 
mouth of his den, between or in the lee of con- 
venient sheltering rocks. Though the ordinary 
stack looks like a wind-blown trash pile or a 
mere heap of dropped hay, some are well formed; 
they are long, narrow or angular, and the stack 
is usually smaller than a bushel basket. As soon 
as the hay is dry the cony carries it down into 
his underground house and stores it in one or 
more of the rock-walled rooms to eat during the 
winter months. 
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HISTORY AS IT IS LEARNED 
Wie the fine old mansion of Chatham, on 


the Rappahannock, was sold a few years 
ago a young teacher said to her sewing 
school in the parish house of St. George’s, “You 
are all Fredericksburg children and ought to 
know something of its history, but I do not sup- 
pose any of you know a thing about Chatham.” 

To her surprise a little girl piped up: “Yes, 
I do, Miss Annie; pa read it aloud in the paper.” 

“Then tell the others, Sally.” 

“At Chatham General Lee had his coat 
ironed,” announced Sally triumphantly. 

The teacher was nonplused until she found 
in the daily newspaper the phrase: “It was at 
Chatham that Gen. Robert E. Lee pressed his 
suit with the lovely Miss Custis.” 
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SOVEREIGNS AND SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS 


HE real origin of the military salute has 

been found! It comes from the East, says 

Mr. Walter B. Harris in Morocco that Was, 
and is really no more than the movement of the 
subject to shield from his eyes the effulgent glory 
of his sovereign. Today the American soldier 
uses it to shield himself from the effulgent glory 
of his second lieutenant. 








Catalog and Style Guide 


Our Genuine Paris Style Catalog isa 
veritable mine of values—the deeper you 
dig the —. it gets! Really, you can’t 
afford t without it! Buying from it 
is like’ ‘teovenaing your income — you'll 
have more money for something else! 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


Outing Flannel 


Hereis a bargain every woman will want! You never 
had such values offered to you bef. 










or Dark 
We undersell the 
world! 3cents 
Profit on theDollar 


fit on the dollar—that’s ali we 
= e, that’s all we want te make! Big 
Vebune. rather than big profit—that’s our 
plan! No wonder 2,500,000 customers sing 
our praises and praise our prices! 
EVERYTHING PREPAID! Other mail 
pee —— Lm & soe prices = chesee 
twepay t a yon ty a a '. 
cod otter you World's est pri ides. Write 
today for our Genuine Paris S ‘Style "Catalog which 
explains all! It’s Free! Write today! Save Money! 


ANOTHER WONDER 
Felt Slipper 






woman can resist the temptation to own and en- 

joy bea comfort of a pair of these cozy Felt Boudoir 

= HouseSli when the price is so far below what’s 

ly of Felt witha strong, flexible 

Chrome Finish Leather Sole and Felt Collar aii around 

Op. htly-raised heels; comfortable-fitting last. 
I Bluebird and Forget-me-not design. 

vy Biue, O 


Colors: 
{ Blue, id Rose. Sizes 
2 . State size and color. 67 
266FD700- Price, delivered free c 


REMEMBE R—Onr Genuine Paris Style 

talog contains everything to wear for every 
member of thefamily at world’s lowest prices! 
Postage paid! S today! Get this 


FREE CATALOG 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. Dept. 265 
26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Flense mail me AT ONCE, FREE and postage 

pre our Genuine Paris Style Catalog, which 

exp a ow Ican eed merchandise at only 3 cents 

proht on the do 
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Chicafo Mail Order Co. Dept. 265 


26% Street and Indiana Ave.. CHICAGO 
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COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


O66. v.08. ear Ove. 


He that hikes the shortest mile 


Is he that hikes it with a smile.” 
—S. E. Kiser 


Smee who go through the world smiling 
are pretty sure to find that progress is easy. 


Nothing helps more than good teeth to 
make a smile attractive. Bad teeth mar the 
bravest smile. 

Another bad thing about bad teeth is that 
they are often the cause of poor health. 


Boys who neglect their teeth are likely to 
be puny and undersized, for without good teeth 
they cannot chew their food properly. 


When food is swallowed without being well 
chewed it leaves the body undernourished, and 
causes indigestion. 

For “Good Teeth—Good Health,” use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day, 
and visit your dentist twice a year. 

Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way, safely and 
thoroughly. It is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. Its delicious flavor 
makes its use a treat, not a task. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. 
In return we will send you free a generous 


trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton Street, New York 














COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
I have written in the missing word, 2s shown 
“The early brush catches the................. 


My name is 





OU are doubtless familiar with the“‘Proverbs” 

published in advertising Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream during the past few months. Here 
are a few of them: “He that fights his teeth’s 
decay will live to bite another day;” “The early 
brush catches the germ;” “Brush before you 
sleep;”’ ‘‘Colgate’s in time saved mine.” Fill 
out the coupon opposite by supplying the word 
that is missing from the “Proverb,” mail it to us, 
and we will send you free a generous trial tube. 
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